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READERS WRITE 





Liquor Consumption and Social Security 

The statement in your very readable 
issue of Oct. 29 relative to the amount of 
money spent by our people for alcoholic 
beverages is very interesting as well as 
arresting—approximately $30 per capita 
..-Ina period of our history when social 
security and well-being is so much to the 
fore, | am wondering how the foregoing 
fact enters into the whole matter. Can 
we go on with any real hope of success, 
trying to build social security with our 
right hand and social insecurity with our 
left? . .. I note that as a nation we spend 
$13.50 per capita for education and less 
than half of that on religion ... 

Joseph W. Chosey 

Kingston, N. Y. 

{The nation’s bill for education—kindergarten 

college, public and private—was $2,650,000,- 

In 1936, ‘the last year tabulated by the United 


tes Office of Education. The =e capita cost of 
SR. was about $20.60.— 


An Old Refrain Disputed 
I wish to correct the statement made by 
€. D. Risser of St. Paul in your “Readers 
Write” of Nov. 5. I cast my first vote for 
James G. Blaine and remember the cry 
against Cleveland as if it were today. The 
cry was: 
“Pa, Pa, where’s my ma? 
Gone to the madhouse, ha! ha! ha” 
The cry was not, as Mr. Risser states: 
“Ma, Ma, where’s my pa? 
Gone to the White House, ha! ha! ha!’ 
The idea was that Grover Cleveland had 
sent this girl who was supposed to have 
had a child by him to the insane asylum 
in order to get her out of the way. 
S. Sinsheimer 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Zion: A Definition : 

In your issue of Nov. 5, page 20, you 
state that Zion is from a Hebrew word 
meaning “heavenly city of God.” Dr. 
Strong, Young and others I have consult- 
ed give the Hebrew as Tsiyown or 
Tsiyuwn, meaning a monumental or guid- 
ing pillar, sign, title, waymark, fortress. 
Kindly state the authority for your defi- 


nition of Zion. 
A. B. Phillips 


Independence, Mo. 


pet r. pustins is ato, Webster correct but so is PATH- 
International 


's New 


in proper 
usage as the name of the 1 lities; of 
ae | administered by God; or of the 
city God.—Ed.] 


Dr. Belding and Waucoma 

In correction of your November 5th 
issue, page 10: Dr. P. H. Belding is not a 
New York dentist. He is an Iowa dentist, 
whose home and practice are at Wau- 
coma, Iowa. 

(Rev.) Glenn W. McMichael 

The Methodist Church 
McGregor, Ia. 


{The Rev. Mr. McMichael is a, PATHFIND 
wrongly assumed Dr. to from New York 
He is the editor of a magazine published at 
Waucoma.—Ed.] 


venly 


Concerning Thrift 

Mr. Howard Osborne (Readers Write, 
Oct, 8) tells us that “we will have to have 
a major redistribution of income before 
the wheels will turn to raise our standard 
of living.” I can see no basis for such 
an argument. It has been aptly said that 
if all of the wealth were equally divided 
among all of the people, that there would 
again be millionaires and paupers within 
30 days. As Mr. Osborne says, “practical- 


ly all the saving in this country is done 





by people with higher incomes.” Now 
that is true, but he just said it wrong. It 
is people who save who get higher in- 
comes. Save your money for profitable 
investment and your income will increase 
automatically. The very life of American 
business and industry is more or less 
dependent upon this 10 per cent of the 
people who save and thereby have some- 
thing to sell;:.. 
William Dodson 

Monticello, Ky. 


Dictatorship and Versailles 

On your “Readers Write” page in the 
Oct, 22 issue, Mr. L. N. Sawyer writes in 
effect: “Why don’t we stop the dictator 
countries’ mad scramble for power?” Any- 
one who views present world trends in 
this light must be classed as an emotional- 
ist who has not paused to consider the 
facts, sans bias and sans prejudice. If 
these countries’ possessions were any- 
where near equal to those of other powers 
(in proportion to population), then their 
actions could justly be called a “mad 
scramble for power.” But an underdog’s 
desire for equality can scarcely be labeled 
a lust for power in any man’s language... 

Let nobody misunderstand me. I be- 
lieve in the principles of justice, freedom, 
tolerance and equality of opportunity, just 
as Mr. Sawyer believes in them. I be- 
lieve in those complex institutions, Peace 
and Democracy, constructed painstakingly, 
piece by piece, by man through the cen- 
turies. But I say this: however blood- 
thirsty and generally despicable certain 
dictators may be, there remains this in- 
disputable fact—tyranny is not born of 
thin air; tyranny is born of economic 
compulsions. No man will sacrifice his 
freedom without cause...If Germans and 
Japanese have permitted militarists to 
live and thrive, it is because they were 
preyed upon by economic pressures, dis- 
satisfactions and inferiority complexes. 
They were a fallen ... people, who felt 
that they had nothing to lose... 

Harry L. Wynn 
Derry, Pa. 

All during the Czechoslovakian farce, 
there was much talk of “justice” to Ger- 
many. The Versailles Treaty was unduly 
harsh on Germany, it was cruel to com- 
pel millions of devoted Germans to be 
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sevéred from their fatherland, etc., ¢; 
Pardon me if I seem simple, but did n. ; 
the Allies win the World war? Have » 
the victors, since time’ immemorial, h 
their will with the vanquished? Whe; 
enter into wh. 
happens after a war? Mind you, I do: 
maintain that the post-war settleme: 
were wise; that is a horse of a differ: 
color. But to attack them on mo: 
grounds makes me a little sick. War {| 
self is not moral. Germany knew 1))i 
when she launched into the World wa: 
and to see her now whimpering ov.: 
how badly she was treated after it evolk 
not an iota of sympathy from this o)- 
server. As a matter of fact, it would se: 
Hitlerland has been treated a little 
leniently, as witness what is now going 01. 


Louis Grossman 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Labor Standards Act 


It’s safe to say the laborer has bh 
done more harm than good by the LS\ 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 29). To give labo: 
a free hand, together with many id 
hours, in effect, will tend to produc 
chaos, for the simple reason the labor- 
ers’ idle time will either be spent in de- 
bauchery or in personal projects which 
he soon finds demand more money than 
his wages will supply ... 
Frank A. Buke: 


Edgemont, S. Dak. 
When wages and hours of toil beco: 
regulated by law in America—especia!|\ 
by the Federal government—from th! 
hour our republic will take on accelerat«! 
speed down the toboggan on. which it i 

now gliding... 
Laurie J. Quinby 


a. . 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


What about the “Forgotten Woman?” 
I mean the one who does your housework, 
your cooking, washing, scrubbing ani 
caring for your children. Domestic serv- 
ants should strike for decent hours and 


WROG « ¢.» 
Nelle B. Pak: 
Casper, Wyo. 


Correction 

Having just finished your article on t) 
Eucharistic Congress recently held in 
New Orleans (PATHFINDER, Nov. 5). ! 
thank you for giving it so excellent « 
write-up. Your capitalization of the Ho!) 
Eucharist was particularly pleasing—ani 
very correct. 

Now, if you do not mind a friendly cor- 
rection, the monstrance is used in pro- 
cessions, Benedictions of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, and exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament at any time or place. It hold 
the consecrated Host—not the Host an! 
wine; a chalice is used for the wine. 

Cynthia A, Pike 
Rice, Wash. 


PATHFINDER and Politics 

I like your fair-minded articles regard- 
ing the political situation . . . It seems tv 
be rather difficult to view both politica! 
parties from a true, unbiased point 0! 
view. But you certainly hit the nail on 
the head. I hope that you continue your 
intelligent way of writing in regard t: 
politics as well as general news of nation- 
al interest. 

Herbert Eitzen, D. D. S. 

Hillsboro, Kan. 
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COLONIES 





Europe’s Next Great Problem Takes Shape 


ee HERE is,” remarked Adolf Hit- 

ler to Neville Chamberlain at 
Godesberg last September, “one other 
awkward question—the colonies. But 
that is not a matter for war.” 

With that verbal nudge in the ribs, 
the Fuehrer of Greater Germany 
launched a chain of events which now 
is shaping up as Europe’s next grea 
“question.” Soon after the Godesberg 
conference, Hitler’s close friend and 
colonial deputy, thin-lipped General 
Franz Ritter von Epp, particularized 
the German demands: 

“Our claim is to all our former 
colonies. Whether, when the actual 
moment for bargaining for them 
comes, we shall show restraint is for 
the future to decide. If we do, then 
we shall demand compensation for 
whatever we do not claim... We 
shall never attempt to solve the colon- 
ial problem by military force .. .” 

Last week, a British emissary in the 
person of black-browed Oswald Pirow, 
minister of defense for the Union of 
South Africa, was scurrying between 
Portugal, France, Belgium, England 
ind Germany, seeking a peaceful solu- 
tion to the problem. When Chamber- 
lain visits Premier Daladier in Paris 
next week, colonies are expected to be 
one of their most absorbing topics of 
discussion, 
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Looms Largest In Dark Africa 


miles of territory, inhabited by 655 
million human beings, are owned and 
ruled as the dependencies of foreign 
powers. The loose term “colonies” 
thus applies to 31 per cent of the 
earth’s land surface, an area nearly 
six times larger than the continental 
United States; and 35 per cent of the 
world’s population are subject peoples. 
These vast possessions are concen- 
trated chiefly in the hands of half a 
dozen imperial nations, all save one 
of them European. The colonial stage 
now dominated by the German de- 
mands might be set forth like this: 


Territory 


Power (sq. mi.) Population 
Great Britain.. 4,674,000 424,518,000 
France ... 4,563,000 66,523,000 
ET cia ath hint 2,465,000 2,454,000 
Portugal ...... 2,091,000 8,620,000 
Belgium ...... 942,000 13,500,000 
Netherlands 793,000 63,740,000 
pO ee A 618,000 59,732,000 


These figures include neither Great 
Britain’s huge self-governing domin- 
ions, nor the recent Japanese conquests 
in China. For comparison, the United 
States (some of whose possessions, 
like Puerto Rico, are essentially co- 
lonial, while others, like Alaska, are 
not) governs outside its own con- 
tinental boundaries about 1,844,000 
square miles with a pdépulation of 15 
million. 

The story of how all this came about 

reaches back 
= over the ages to 
the time of Co- 
lumbus. After the 
discovery of the 
New World, the 
great mercantile 
powers of that 
time—Great Brit- 
ain, Spain, Portu- 
gal, France and 
Holland—began 
to penetrate un- 
known lands the 
world over. So 
doing, they re- 
versed the fa- 
miliar adage, and 
made the flag 
follow trade; for 
commerce was 
the goal of the 
early colonizing, 
and political con- 
trol followed 
later to protect 
commercial in- 
terests. 

In time, three 
of the five nations 
lost their grip 
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International 


Von Epp Particularized German Demands 


and dropped behind. Spain and Portu- 
gal saw their New World domains 
swept away by native revolution; 
France lost hers to Britain’s arms. 
But England forged steadily ahead, 
until today her empire covers a 
quarter of the globe and a quarter of 
the people on it. Holland’s heritage 
from the first colonial race is her East 
Indian territory, probably the most 
valuable single colonial possession in 
the modern world. 


DARKEST PROBLEM: About the 
middle of the last century, the indus- 
trial revolution, jamming Europe with 
climbing populations and spewing 
forth manufactured goods that cried 
for sale, fired a new wave of coloniz- 
ing. This time, political domination 
was the immediate goal, and the chief 
remaining field was the dark and dead- 
ly continent of Africa. Into the deserts, 
jungles and coastal plains of that un- 
known land rushed England, France, 
Belgium and Portugal, eager for new 
land to hold their teeming millions and 
new peoples to consume their goods. 

In the race to carve up this last 
great territorial pie, Germany was 
Johnny-Come-Lately. Bismarck, then 
master of the Reich, long refused to 
join the land rush, holding that to do 
so would antagonize Great Britain 
without producing any substantial re- 
wards for Germany. His nation’s des- 
tiny, he insisted, lay to Europe’s east. 

When Bismarck, against his better 
judgment, finally gave in to popular 
pressure and joined the colonial cara- 
van, Germany had to take what she 
could get. This consisted of numerous 
islands in the Pacific, but chiefly of 
four chunks of Africa—German East 
and Southwest Africa, the Cameroons 
and Togoland. At its height, this em- 
pire covered about a million square 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Voter 


In recent months, no hope was more 
fervently held by Franklin Roosevelt 
than that this year’s state and con- 
gressional elections would indicate 
widespread confidence in his Adminis- 
tration. Last week, despite a nation- 
wide radio plea and other Presidential 
political efforts, that hope had been 
largely dashed (see col. 2). 

The radio plea, principal political 
effort in his week, was made from his 
study after he had left Washington for 
his Hyde Park, N. Y., home. In it, 
his only pre-election address, he inti- 
mated that all candidates sympathetic 
to New Deal aims should be elected. 
Specifically, he urged New York voters 
to re-elect Gov. Herbert Lehman and 
Senator Robert Wagner and send 
James Mead to the Senate; pointedly, 
he praised his good friend, Michigan’s 
Governor Frank Murphy. 

Ending this active political work, 
the President settled down to hear 
over-confident election forecasts from 
his advisers. On election day, the Pres- 
ident.drove as usual to Hyde Park’s 
Town Hall with his wife and mother 
to cast his ballot, which he refused to 
discuss because it was “secret.” Un- 
usual, reporters noticed, were the Pres- 
ident’s seriousness and the absence of 
his “Andrew Jackson watch chain,” 
which he wore to the polls in 1936, 
allegedly as a good luck charm. The 
President explained that the chain 
was too valuable to carry about. On 
election night, he was up late studying 
returns, but would make no statement 
about the powerful Republican come- 
back. “The President,” his secretary 
Marvin McIntyre announced laconical- 
ly, “is very happy.” 

Although the President’s chief in- 
terest was the elections, other items in 
his week included: 

e Increased emphasis on national 
rearmament. At a press conference he 
disclosed: (1) that he had ordered a 


complete survey of government-owned 
lands and plants available for national 
defense; (2) that an armor plate fac- 
tory in West Virginia and the Navy 
yard at New Orleans would be re- 
opened; (3) that battleship construc- 
tion would be speeded up. In addition, 
it was reported that he would ask Con- 
gress to authorize building of between 
7,000 and 10,000 airplanes for the 
army—to make it one of the world’s 
largest air fleets. 

® An order to William Phillips, U. 
S. Ambassador to Italy, to extend extra- 
ordinary diplomatic honors to George 
Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop of 
Chicago, upon his arrival at Rome last 
week to see the Pope and to attend 
beatification ceremonies of Mother 
Gabrini. Unprecedented, this Presi- 
dential order aroused speculation as to 
whether the United States was plan- 
ning to reopen diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See, broken off in 1868. 

@ A message from major railroad 
companies announcing that they had 
reluctantly followed his request by 
withdrawing the proposed 15 per cent 
wage cut, 


nae Turned Tide 


Forty million American citizens 
turned out last week to pick the thou- 
sands of men and women who will 
help run their government for the next 
two years or longer. When the last 
pencil had checked the last ballot, the 
political tide had plainly turned, and 
the Republican elephant for the first 
time in a solid decade was on the 
march, exultantly trumpeting. 

Although Democrats retained con- 
trol of both houses of Congress, cap- 
tured the state governments of Mary- 
land and California and hung onto 
New York by an eyelash, there was 
no denying the Republican ground- 
swell. Wave after wave of votes in 
every section of the country swept 
vital states like Pennsylvania, Kansas 








International 
Mead, Wagner and Lehman (1. to r.) Saved New York State for the Democrats 
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and Ohio back into the G. O. P. cam, 
ihundated New Deal candidates, a). 
erased much of the top-heavy Dem 
cratic majority in Congress, Not eve) 
the most sanguine Democrat cou): 
minimize the count: 

e Senate: A Republican gain of » 
seats, bringing the G. O. P. total to 2: 

@ House: A Republican gain of 7 
seats, bringing the G. O. P. total to 16¥. 

® Governors: A Republican gain «| 
11, bringing the G, O., P. total to 17. 

Not since the political annihilatio) 
of Al Smith in 1928 had the sun of 
victory thus glinted from Republic:» 
standards, In one of the most bitter|, 
contested mid-term elections in man, 
years, G. O. P, hopes had been mor: 
than satisfied, and the expectations 0: 
most prophets had been exceeded. 

STATES: Although 47 states joine: 
the voting caravan (Maine elected in 
September), the eyes of the politica), 
wise were pinned chiefly on the hai; 
score around which the political fa| 
of the nation generally pivots: 

@ New York: The greatest race 
the greatest state was that betwe 
Herbert Lehman and Thomas Dew e\ 
for New York’s governorship, In 
see-saw, nip-and-tuck battle, the 6 
year-old Governor firfally edged aw 
from his 36-year-old rival to save his 
job by a bare 67,500 votes—less th 
2 per cent of the 4,700,000 votes cast 
the state. Had Dewey won, he wou!:! 
have become overnight the stronges! 
contender in the nation for the nex! 
Republican Presidential nomination. 


Lehman’s narrow escape was furthe: 
emphasized by the fact that he ran fa 
behind the rest of the Democrali 
ticket. Democratic Senator Robert 
Wagner rode into his third Senat: 
term with a plurality of 445,000, whil: 
Representative James Mead, anothe: 
New Dealer and sometimes mentioned 
as Presidential timber, took the statc’s 
short term Senate seat by 380,000 votes. 
To the House, New York sent a dele- 
gation of 25 Democrats and 20 Repu)- 
licans, a G. O. P. gain of four seats. 


e Pennsylvania: No single resu!! 
was greeted with more jubilation }by 
Republicans than their smashing 1 
capture of Pennsylvania, for decades 
a G. O. P. stronghold, which passed 
over to the New Deal’s control thre: 
years ago. There, after one of th 
muddiest of all campaigns, Repu! 
lican James J. Davis retained hi 
U. S. Senate seat by burying Governo: 
George Earle under 400,000 votes. A! 
the same time, in the gubernatoria! 
race, Republican Judge Arthur Jame: 
ran away from the Democratic aspir 
ant, Charles Jones. Pennsylvania add 
ed 7 Republicans to its House corp: 
making the division 14 Republicans t 
20 Democrats: 


@ Ohio: In Ohio, too, the resurgen' 
elephant marched to triumph, By 71, 
000 votes, Robert Taft, son of the lat: 
President and a G. O. P. possibilit) 
for 1940, conquered a New Dea! 
favorite, Senator Robert Bulkley, to 
add another Republican vote to the 
next Senate. Into Ohio’s governorship 
went yet another Republican, John 
Bricker, victor over Democratic 
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In the Senate Contests, Taft, Reed and Davis (1. to r.) Scored Notable G. O. P. Triumphs 


Charles Sawyer by 90,000 votes. The 
G. O. P. gained 13 House seats, leav- 

1g the Democrats with 9 out of 24. 

e California: The Sunshine state 

ent against the trend. For the first 
time in 45 years, a Democrat, Culbert 
Olson, became governor of California 
by trouncing Republican incumbent 
Frank Merriam. Democrats clung to 
their Senate seat by electing Sheridan 
Downey, cautious proponent of the 
“<30-every-Thursday” pension scheme, 

ver conservative Republican Philip 

Bancroft. 

e Michigan: Without a senatorial 
race, Michigan stood out because of 
the defeat of Governor Frank Murphy, 
New Dealer and close personal friend 
of President Roosevelt. He was de- 
feated by Republican Frank Fitzgerald, 
who won a plurality of 92,000 votes 
to recapture the gubernatorial post he 

ice held. Michigan’s contribution 
to the next House will be 12 Re- 
publicans and five Democrats, a boost 
of three for the G. O. P. 

e Kansas: Farm discontent with 
the New Deal’s AAA showed its ex- 
pected strength in Kansas, where Dem- 

ratic Senator George McGill, co- 
iuthor of the farm act, went down be- 
fore former Republican Governor 
Clyde Reed, the winner in the sena- 
torial race by 67,000 votes. At the 

ime time, 42-year-old Republican 
Payne Ratner wrested from Demo- 
cratic Walter Huxman the governor- 
ship held by the latter since it was 
vacated in 1936 by Alf Landon. 

© Wisconsin: A bitter blow to the 
third party hopes of the brothers La- 
Follette was dealt in the gubernatorial 
race in Wisconsin, where Julius (“the 
Just”) Heil, Republican, smothered 
Governor Philip LaFollette, Progres- 
sive, by 154,000 votes. The New Deal 
also suffered in Wisconsin, with the 
defeat of Senator F. Ryan Duffy, who 
ran a poor third to lose the senatorial 
ontest to Republican Alexander Wiley 
by 184,000 votes. Wisconsin’s next 
House group will be split into 8 Re- 
publicans and two Progressives—an 
increase of 8 for the Republicans. 


@ New Jersey: New Jersey admin- 
istered a rebuke to Boss Frank Hague, 
and incidentally to the New Deal, by 
sending Republican Warren Barbour 
to the Senate. Barbour beat William 
Ely, Roosevelt 100-per-center strong- 
ly backed by the Hague machine, by 
108,000 votes. In the House New Jersey 
will have an additional four Repub- 
licans, leaving the Democrats with 
three seats out of a total of fourteen. 

@e Minnesota: Mid-west Progressiv- 
ism lost out in Minnesota as well as in 
Wisconsin when 31-year-old Harold 
Stassen, Republican, crowded Farmer- 
Laborite Governor Elmer Benson out 
of his post by 124,000 votes. 

@ Massachusetts: The Bay State re- 
turned to the Republican fold after an 
eight-year sojourn in Democratic 
hands when a Republican Boston “aris- 
tocrat,” Leverett Saltonstall, triumph- 
ed over the Democratic veteran James 
Curley by 120,000 votes, 

@ Maryland: As expected, Maryland 
re-elected Senator Millard Tydings, 
unpurged Democrat, by a thumping 
105,000 plurality. A G. O, P. reverse 
was the loss of his governorship by 
Republican Harry Nice. Nice suc- 





cumbed to Herbert O’Conor, Demo- 
crat, who rolled up a 50,000 vote lead 
despite a whispering campaign con- 
ducted against him because he is a 
Roman Catholic, 

UPSETS: No national election ever 
goes entirely according to form, and 
last week’s was no exception. In at 
least three states, the pre-election dope 
was upset, 

@ Connecticut: Amazing almost ey- 
eryone, Republicans swept Connecti- 
cut to retire Governor Wilbur Cross, 
Democrat who had served four terms. 
Elected was Republican Raymond 
Baldwin, whose margin was a scant 
3,000 votes. By a larger plurality— 
20,000—John A. Danaher, Republican 
candidate for the Senate, defeated Sen- 
ator Augustine Lonergan. 

e Indiana: In the most exciting 
hairbreadth race in the nation, Demo- 
cratic Senator Frederick Van Nuys 
and Republican Raymond Willis were 
still neck and neck as last week drew 
to an end. With first one, then the 
other, ahead by a few hundred votes 
out of more than a million cast, a-con- 
tested election seemed likely. 

@ Rhode Island: Tiny Rhode Island, 
increasingly Democratic in color since 
it went for Al Smith in 1928, jumped 
suddenly and surprisingly back into 
the Republican camp. There a name 
famous in American finance and so- 
ciety, but formerly unknown in poli- 
tics, emerged with the gubernatorial 
election of young Republican William 
Vanderbilt over Governor Robert 
Quinn by 45,000 votes. 

SIDE ISSUES: Ideas and plans, as 
well as political offices, were at stake 
last week, Of the hundreds of various 
proposals put before the voters, these 
were some of the important ones: 

® Pension plans figured in Califor- 
nia and Colorado, as well as elsewhere. 
Although Californians elected one of 
its backers, Sheridan Downey, to the 
U.S. Senate, they snowed under the fa- 
mous “$30-every-Thursday” scheme by 
a vote of about two to one. Colo- 
rado, however, refused by slightly less 
than two to one to repeal its $45 





Republicans Saltonstall, James, Stassen and Fitzgerald (1. to r.) Won Governorships 

















































































































































monthly old age pension, which has 
played havoc with state finances. 

e Labor restrictions, drastically 
limiting the right to’strike and picket, 
were rejected in California, approved 
in Oregon, and in doubt in Washington. 

@ Marriage candidates in Maryland 
hereafter will have to wait 48 hours 
between issuance of the marriage li- 
cense and the wedding ceremony, un- 
der a law adopted at the polls last 
week. The proposal was aimed at the 
notorious “three-minute wedding” 
business which has grown up in the 
town of Elkton. 

MEANING: From the great welter 
of wins and losses and yeas and nays 
that made up the 1938 election ver- 
dict, political seers were quick to pick 
out meanings. In it all, this interpre- 
tation seemed soundest: 

The elections could not be described 
altogether accurately as a defeat for 
the New Deal. For the next two years, 
Democrats, having held on to 270 
House and 70 Senate seats, will still 
control both houses of Congress, 
though with slimmer majorities; and 
having elected 21 governors they will 
still hold a majority, though a smaller 
one, of state governments. Democratic 
losses in the House—generally con- 
sidered the best mid-term barometer— 
represented 17 per cent of the total 
membership. The normal mid-term 
loss for a majority is 11 per cent. 

On the other hand, viewed as a 
changed trend, the elections were most 
emphatically a victory for the G. O. P. 
For the first time since 1928, the party 
showed signs of real life and popular 
appeal. Gains in Congress and in the 
states will enable Republicans to play 
a much larger part in shaping govern- 
mental policies and in solidifying their 
position during the next two years. 

Reflecting both these points of view 
were the post-election statements of 
the party chairmen. Democrat James 
A. Farley, admitting the G. O. P. gains 
had exceeded his expectations, ar- 
gued that “local considerations, rather 
than national, were the deciding fac- 
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NATIONAL 


tors,” and pointed to his party’s sub- 
stantial majorities as proof that “the 
country as a whole is still strongly 
behind the humanitarian policies of 
President Roosevelt.” 

Republican chairman John D. M. 
Hamilton (see cover), proudly noting 
his party’s resurgence, insisted: “There 
was nothing local or sectional about 
these Republican victories ... They 
represent a national trend of sen- 
timent . . . We hope that our vic- 
tories mean a new day in politics .. .” 

Two tangible results sprang imme- 
diately to mind: (1) the Republican 
comeback was expected to stimulate 
resistance to the New Deal among 
conservative Democrats in Congress: 
and (2) the G. O. P.; with healthier 
minorities, was expected to be in a 
position to cooperate effectively with 
anti-New Deal Democrats in balking 
the Administration. In the next Con- 
gress will still be about 18 Democratic 
senators and 80 representatives who 
consistently opposed the White House 
on important measures through the 
last session. A combination of these 
votes with those of a solid Republican 
minority would produce a working 
majority of at least 245 in the House, 
and a very strong minority of at least 
41 in the Senate. 

A second consideration was 1940. 
Such Republicans as Taft of Ohio now 
have the chance to build themselves 
into national political figures. More- 
over, control of such states as Penn- 
sylvania will enable the G. O. P. to 
lay effective groundwork for a strong 
Presidential campaign. In any event, 
with a rejuvenated G. O. P., America, 
for the first time in many years, could 
look last week for a return to its nor- 
mal political atmosphere of two strong 
parties, with the same basic objectives, 
bidding for the nation’s favor, 

seniiehetahadhanatiitiaedastempeicins 
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“Kidnap Syndicate” 

One dark night last July, a 19-year- 
old college student named Norman 
Miller was grabbed by kidnapers in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., whisked blindfold to 
a dark cellar, and held until his fam- 
ily handed over $13,000 in ransom 
money. 

Ignorant of the location of his pris- 
on, Miller had enough presence of 
mind to note carefully two sounds that 
came repeatedly to his ears as he 
waited for release—the bonging of 
church bells and the click of billiard 
balls. As a result of the youth’s im- 
promptu sleuthing, the Manhattan Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office last week had 
its hands on four men who were said 
to have confessed not only the ab- 
duction of Miller, but also to doing 
what amounted to a brisk business in 
kidnapings. 

Freed soon after he was snatched, 
Miller accompanied G-men on a tour 
of New York churches, listening care- 
fully to the chimes of each. Finally, 
he singled out the bells of a Greek 
church in lower Manhattan as those 
he had heard while a prisoner. Nearby 







a) 
Bongs and Clicks Were Miller’s Clues 


was Ukranian Hall, a neighborhow:! 
hangout equipped with a bar and bi! 
liard tables. Federal agents then nal 
bed three suspects—John Virga, Dem: 
trius Gula and Wiliam Jacknis, hab 
itues of the hall. 


After lengthy questioning, the G-men 
became convinced that no Federa! 
crime was involved, and handed th 
trio over to the District Attorney's 
office, together with a detailed dossic: 
said to include confessions. Accori( 
ing to these documents, the “syndi 
cate” had snatched, in addition to 
Miller, Benjamin Farber, a Brooklyn 
coal dealer, and Arthur Fried, well 
to-do contractor of White Plains, N. 
Y. Farber had been released on pay 
ment of $1,900, but Fried, who vanish 
ed near his home last December, has 
never been seen since ransom negotia- 
tions failed early this year. Accord- 
ing to the “confessions” obtained by) 
the Federal agents, Virga, Gula anid 
Jacknis said they had murdered Fried 
and burned up the body in the furnac: 
of Ukranian Hall. The trio name: 
Joseph Sacoda, now in Sing Sing peni 
tentiary for parole violation, as leade: 
of the ring. 

While Brooklyn and White Plains 
authorities clamored for jurisdiction 
in the case, Manhattan officials set no 
less than 25 detectives to searching fo: 
Fried’s remains. But the furnace 
yielded nothing. A search of the hal! 
produced a well-oiled machine gun. 
but no body. When the cellar floor 
was dug up, police were excited by a 
find of 250 assorted bones; but thes« 
turned out to be merely the remains 
of chicken and pork dinners. 

Realizing they had no hope of mak- 
ing a murder charge stick without 
some evidence of a corpse, the Man- 
hattan authorities redoubled their ef- 
forts. When no body materialized, 
they began to suspect that the “con- 
fessions” were false, and that the kid- 
napers were hoping to escape murder 
indictments by concealing their vic- 
tim’s whereabouts. Even if no trace 
of Fried were found, however, it was 
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certain that the kidnap “syndicate” 
had been smashed. On the testimony 
of their two living victims, the four 
prisoners could be sentenced to at 
least 20 years apiece. 





Texas Orphan 

From El Paso, in the extreme west- 
ern corner of Texas, to Austin, the 
state capital, is a distance of more 
than 600 miles. To the 100,000 resi- 
dents of El Paso, these 600 miles have 
long been an affront. Maintaining that 
their city belongs more to the South- 
west than to the South, the people of 
El Paso insist it differs industrially 
and physically from other parts of the 
state and they declare the legislatures 
at Austin have consistently overlooked 
El Paso’s interests. 

In short, say the leaders of a “se- 
cession” movement which has as its 
object the joining of El Paso to ad- 
joining New Mexico, the city has been 
the “orphan” of Mother Texas. Last 
week the secessionists, led by Edgar 
D. Park, renewed their drive to align 
a strip of Texas territory about 150 by 
50 miles to New Mexico. 

Under provisions accompanying the 
innexation of Texas to the United 
States in 1845, citizens of the state are 
permitted to divide the state into as 
many as five states, by popular vote 
and without the consent of Congress. 
Whether a piece of Texas could be 
lopped off and attached to another 
state is a question not yet decided. 
Park and his fellow “orphans” con- 
tend this could be done by a majority 


vote of those in the territory. 
a re 


Americana— 


Faint Heart: Marching down the 
aisle to marry Mary Evaul in a Wash- 
ington, D. C., church, Philip Gilbert 
fainted from the excitement. Revived, 
he continued in the ceremony until it 
was time to say “I do.” Then he 
fainted again. The father of the bride, 
who was also officiating minister, 
seated the couple in chairs and com- 
pleted the ceremony. 

Duel: After they had eaten dollar 
meals in a Carlyle, Ill., restaurant, 
one of two wealthy Texas oil opera- 
tors offered to double whatever tip 
the other left. By the time the men 
called a halt, the two waitresses had 
received a total tip of $360. 

Reason: In Salinas, Cal., Dr. Jaime 
de Angulo pleaded guilty to grand 
theft but argued that he should be 
put on probation, instead of being 
sent to jail. His reason: he suffered 
from claustrophobia (dread of enclos- 
ed places). The court put him on 
probation. 

Juliet: Blowing kisses to her de- 
parting sweetheart, Wahna Jane Hud- 
dleston of Chicago, IIl., leaned a little 
too far out of her second story win- 
dow. Shortly afterwards, she was 
hospitalized with a broken leg, an arm 
fractured in five places and a possible 
fracture of the hip. 
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Asia: “Cohesion” 


Like a man staking out a tennis 
court in his own back yard, the Jap- 
anese Foreign Office drew a line on 
the map of China last week. In a note 
sent to all foreign embassies and le- 
gations'in Tokyo, the Office marked out 
a new zone of hostilities, reaching 700 
miles west of the Chino-Japanese 
front and including Chungking, Chi- 
na’s provisional capital. 

The Japanese government asked for- 
eign airplanes not to fly over the area, 
that foreign residents withdraw where 
possible but “at their own risk,” and 
that foreign property be marked so 
that it would be “unmistakably visi- 
ble from the air.” Next day, Chung- 
king was bombed for the first time in 
its history. 

Japan’s major occupation in China, 





Wu Shaped Up as Puppet President... 


however, was not in war, but in ef- 
forts to taste the fruits of war. In 
charge of these operations was Gen- 
eral Kenji Doihara, who previously 
had bullied, bribed and flattered weak- 
kneed Chinese leaders into submission 
to the Japanese invasions of Man- 
churia and North China. 

Last week, Doihara was in Shanghai, 
reportedly working on another monu- 
mental project. His task, newspaper- 
men guessed, was to consolidate the 
Japanese-controlled governments at 
Peiping and Nanking into a single 
pro-Japanese regime ruling all of Chi- 
na which Japan has occupied in the 
present war. 

A likely candidate for the job of 
being eastern China’s puppet presi- 
dent was Wu Pei-fu, leader of Chinese 
government armies which were de- 
feated by the revolutionaries of Chiang 
Kai-shek in 1927. It was said in 
Shanghai that Wu had accepted nomi- 
nation by Doihara—on condition that 
Japanese troops should leave China 
within four years after the end of hos- 
tilities, 





Apparently, however, there was to 
be no bar to Japanese commercial and 
industrial domination. Shortly after 
Dothara’s arrival in Shanghai, the 
Tokyo government announced that it 
had incorporated a Central China De- 
velopment Company, the twin of a 
North China company already estab- 
lished. 

Foreigners feared that the new con- 
cerns would take control of China’s 
economic life, favoring Japanese im- 
ports, promoting Japanese factories, 
and stifling all non-Japanese enter- 
prise and trade. In Tokyo, Premier 
Prince Konoye had already warned 
western powers: “What Japan seeks 
is... close economic cohesion through- 
out East Asia.” 


Americans have $250,000,000 invested 
in China, and American-Chinese trade 
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Hull Said America Wanted Fair Dealing 


amounts to $100,000,000 a year and 
more. Furthermore, the United States, 
with Japan, is a signatory to the so- 
called Nine Power Pact, whereby 17 
nations have agreed to maintain 
China’s independence, and to see that 
no particular country receives favored 
treatment in Chinese trade. 
Anticipating the incorporation of 
Japan’s twin development companies, 
the State Department sent a note to 
Tokyo early last month, warning 
against Japanese interference with 
commerce, After Konoye’s statement, 
the State Department replied with a 
frosty reminder that any settlement 
in China must be acceptable to the 
Nine Power signatories. The Brussels 
Nine Power conference, disbanded a 
year ago, it was pointed out, was only 
in recess and could be reconvened. 
Secretary of State Hull declared: 
“The attitude of the United’ States and 
the position of the American govern- 
ment... are governed ... by the pro- 
visions of treaties to which the United 
States and numerous countries—among 
them China and Japan—are parties, 
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and by principles of fair dealing and 
fair play ... This position remains un- 
changed.” 

Five days after this stiff declaration, 
the Japanese government heard an- 
other—from Great Britain, whose in- 
vestments in China run to nearly a 
billion dollars. Sounding like an echo 
to Secretary Hull, Richard Austen But- 
ler, British Under Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, declared: “The position 
of Great Britain in this matter is gov- 
erned by .. . international agree- 
ments.” No action by Japan alone, 
said Butler, could make Great Britain 
consider “any alteration.” 

BD stills 1: oe nw ee 


Palestine: Treatment 


Instead of surgery for Palestine’s 
ills Great Britain, in a drastic modi- 
fication of policy, last week prescrib- 
ed milder treatment. But in ruling 
out the knife in favor of soothing oint- 
ment and bandages, the harassed doc- 
tor hinted that perhaps a strong caus- 
tic may yet be necessary. 

Surgery for the Holy Land’s 21-year- 
old Arab-Jewish canker of hate was 
recommended in July, 1937, by a royal 
commission headed by the late Earl 
Peel. Though the Peel plan of carving 
Palestine into Jewish, Arab and Brit- 
ish areas satisfied neither Jews nor 
Arabs, another royal commission head- 
ed by Sir John Woodhead was ap- 
pointed early this year to study the 
workability of partition. While the 
commission studied, Arab terrorism 
against Jewish immigration into Pal- 
estine grew into holy war against 
British rule. When the long-awaited 
Woodhead commission report was 
finally made public last week, how- 
ever, the Arab campaign of violence 
had moderated—thanks to 20,000 Brit- 
ish Tommies sent to the Holy Land 
to restore peace. 

Despite the fact that the British gov- 
ernment had accepted the partition 
scheme as the only cure for ailing Pal- 
estine, the Woodhead group unani- 
mously rejected it as “unworkable.” 
Simultaneously Britain, in an about- 
face; announced a new Palestine poli- 
cy based on abandonment of partition 
and continuation of its League of Na- 
tions mandate over all Palestine until 
a better solution can be found. More- 
over, Jewish and Arab leaders were 
summoned to a conference with offi- 
cials in London to seek an amicable 
solution of all their difficulties. 

But in calling the conference Brit- 
ain specified: (1) Jews will be repre- 
sented by the Jewish Agency, a world 
Jewish organization empowered by the 
mandate to advise with the govern- 
ment; (2) in addition to Palestinian 
Arabs, there will be delegates from 
neighboring Arab states; (3) the gov- 
ernment reserves the right to “refuse 
to receive fhose leaders (in Palestine) 
whom they regard as responsible for 
the campaign of assassination and vio- 
lence”—interpreted as aimed at Haj 
Amin El Husseini, ex-grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem; and (4) if the conference 


OTHER LANDS 


fails “the government will make their 

own decision ... and announce a new 

policy which they propose to pursue.” 
re 


Europe: Symmetry 

The African sun shone down last 
week on two new symbols of empire. 
One, in Tripoli, was a bronze statue of 
11 Duce riding bareback on an Arab 
horse with the sword of Islam in his 
hand. The other, in French Morocco, 
was a bronze statue of the late French 
colonial organizer, Marshal Hubert 
Lyautey—also on a horse. 

Unveiled within two days of each 
other, the two statues were symptom- 
atic of an odd symmetry in last week’s 
European news. In France, a matter 
of an Ambassador cooled relations 
with Germany, and with Italy. Ger- 
many made a colonial demand (see 
page 3), Italy a colonial experiment. 
The British Parliament closed and 
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George and His Queen Happily Accepted 


opened. Two British visits were an- 
nounced, 

e Ambassadors: When a slightly- 
built 17-year-old boy called at the Ger- 
man Embassy in Paris and said he had 
an important letter for the Ambassa- 
dor, he was ushered to the Ambassa- 
dor’s secretary, Ernst von Rath. Soon 
Embassy guards heard five shots. 
Inside, von Rath lay fatally wounded. 

In jail, the boy said he was Herschel 
Grynszpan, Polish Jew. His parents 
had been forced out of Germany in 
Nazism’s mass expulsion of Polish 
Jews. “I did it because I loved my 
parents and the Jewish people,” said 
Grynszpan. Sorry he missed the Am- 
bassador, he felt “lucky to get one 
German.” When von Rath died at a 
hospital, angry mobs burned syna- 
gogues and smashed Jewish shops all 
over Germany. French-German rela- 
tions took a turn for the worse. 

French-Italian relations meanwhile 
were tepid. Proof lay in the fact that 
when Andre Francois-Poncet, first 
French Ambassador since 1936, ar- 
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rived at his post, only one minor For 
eign Ministry official met him. 

@ Colonies: In a Berlin theatre, th. 
following dialogue took place betwee: 
a narrator and a mass of Hitler Gir); 


Narrator: How big are we? 

Girls (chanting): Nearly 80 million. 

Narrator: We are constantly grow- 
ing, 50 every hour. Soon we shall be 
90 million—100 million. 

Girls: Give us room! 


In a beer hall in Munich, scene of th: 
unsuccessful Nazi putsch of 1923, th: 
Fuehrer spoke: “We want nothing 
from western powers except colonies 
to which we have a right .. . If ne- 
gotiations fail, nobody must be sur- 
prised if we resort to other means.” 

While Germany demanded room in 
which to expand, Italy began sys 
tematically expanding. In sandy Libya, 
18,000 colonists—vanguard of thou 
sands to come—moved into white- 
washed houses on irrigated farms 
Greatest planned colonization in his 
tory, the new Italian odyssey was ex 
pected to make Libya the granary sh: 
was when Caesar ruled Rome. 

@ Parliament: Only one drows) 
peer and 50 members of the House o! 
Commons heard the King’s farewell 
message to the parliamentary specia! 
session read in the House of Lords 
Every diplomat or society leader who 
could wedge in heard the King, re- 
splendent in gold and scarlet, open th: 
regular session three days later. A 
humdrum review of future legislation, 
the King’s speech contained one sen- 
sation. George and his Queen were 
“happy to accept an invitation” from 
President Roosevelt to visit Washing- 
ton at the end of their Canadian tou: 
next summer. Up rose Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, smiling happily, to poin! 
out that this would be the first time « 
King or Queen of England had “set 
foot in the great democracy which... 
has contributed so much .. . to the 
progress of the human race.” Then 
Chamberlain announced a visit of his 
own. He, Foreign Minister Halifax, 
and their wives were going to Paris 
Nov. 23 to see Premier Daladier. 

The royal and ministerial visits, an- 
nounced so close together, obviously 
meant that Britain, while she moved to 
appease dictators, was overlooking no 
chances for friendly gestures toward 
democracies. The French visit was 
especially opportune. Daladier, his 
cabinet rife with dissent over new Fi- 
nance Minister Paul Reynaud’s 
schemes for balancing the budget, bad- 
ly needed friendly gestures. 


Ruthenia Divided 


By the light _of a bridge lamp in a 
Homestead, Pa., parlor, 73-year-old 
Michael Yuhasz pored over last week’s 
newspaper maps of central Europe. 
The maps showed Czechoslovakia with 
one-third of her original 54,800 square 
miles shaven away: 11,000 lost to Ger- 
many, 400 to Poland, and now, by de- 
cision of the German and Italian For- 
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eign Ministers at Vienna, nearly 5,000 
square miles to Hungary, 

Instead of looking like a tomahawk 
aimed westward at Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia now looked like a long bony 
finger reaching east to touch Rumania, 
Following the finger down to its tip, 
Yuhasz focused his thick-lensed spec- 
tacles on Czechoslovakia’s eastern- 
most province, Ruthenia. Like 1,500,- 
000 other American Ruthenians, he was 
eager to know what had happened to 
relatives and friends in the land of 
his birth. 

That land had once been Hungarian. 
In 1918 it became Czechoslovak. Last 
week it was split in two. Its sloping 
southern rim, including railroads and 
the capital city of Uzhorod, fell to 
Hungary. To Czechoslovakia remain- 
ed a sliver of land 110 miles long by 
about 35. Mountainous, wildly wood- 
ed, full of trout streams but devoid of 
highways, it became the most stra- 
tegic sliver of land in Europe. 

LITTLE RUSSIANS: Ruthenians 
speak a Russian dialect and are racial- 
ly kin to the Little Russians of the 
Soviet Ukraine. They are cut off from 
the Ukraine by the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, a layer of Poles and Rumanians, 
and their own religion. Ruthenia is 
95 per cent Uniate—a church which, 
though Greek Orthodox in ritual, ac- 
knowledges the Roman Catholic pope. 

American emigrants have decisive- 
ly influenced Ruthenia’s history. It 
was they who, negotiating with Czech 
President Thomas Masaryk in 1918, 
signed the Scranton (Pa.) Resolution, 
on the strength of which Ruthenia was 
merged in newborn Czechoslovakia 
as a self-governing unit. An American 
citizen, Gregory I, Zatkovich, was 
Ruthenia’s first governor. He resign- 
ed in 1921, charging that Prague was 
deliberately thwarting Ruthenian self- 
rule. Soon, from Pittsburgh head- 
quarters, the Rusin (Ruthenian) Coun- 
cil of National Defense in the U, S. A. 
began to bombard the League of Na- 


tions with complaints that Czech 
carpet-baggers were  overrunning 
Ruthenia. 


President and grand old man of the 
Rusin Council is Michael Yuhasz. Like 
most Ruthenian-born Americans, he 
came to this country about 1890 and 
settled near Pittsburgh. Proud of his 
power as a local political boss, his 
decoration by the Pope, his American 
grandsons, and the fiery pamphlets he 
has authored on the Ruthenian ques- 
tion, he holds the Czechs to blame for 
their own catastrophe. He claims to 
represent 700,000 U. S. Ruthenians. 

SPRINGBOARD: It was to U. S. 
Ruthenians that native Ruthenians ap- 
pealed last week for help in recon- 
structing their amputated homeland. 
The province’s best friend, however, 
seemed to be Adolf Hitler. He it was 
who offered to finance new east-west 
tuthenian railroads; he who was re- 
sponsible for the fact that there was a 
Ruthenia left at all. Hungary, sup- 
ported by Poland and Italy, had want- 





OTHER LANDS 


ed the whole province. Nazi Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
meeting the Italian Foreign Minister 
at Vienna to arbitrate the claim, drew 
a heavy black line through Hungary’s 
demands. 

For this move, the Nazis had three 
good reasons: (1) Ruthenia is a cor- 
ridor to Rumania and Balkan com- 
merce. (2) Ruthenia is a springboard 
from which, with the impetus of 
skillful propaganda, the Nazis could 
conceivably dive right into the rich 
Soviet Ukraine. In any case, a Nazi- 
controlled Ukrainian national move- 
ment could cause plenty of trouble in 
Russia and Poland, with their 40,000,- 
000 Ukrainians. (3) Ruthenia is a 
checkmate. As Germany well knows, 
Poland nurses the ambition of weld- 
ing around herself in central Europe 
a solid bloc of small nations who feel 
their independence threatened by 
Nazism’s swelling power. By dashing 
Polish hopes for a common Polish- 
Hungarian frontier, the Nazis served 





Yuhasz Holds the Czechs to Blame 


stern notice that they have marked 
Mitteleuropa for their own. 

“MORE, MORE”: If the partition 
was a checkmate for Poland, it was 
only a half-satisfaction for Hungary. 
To be sure, Hungary celebrated with 
prayer and festivity for “national 
resurrection.” Regent Nicholas Hor- 
thy, blinking back tears, rode a white 
horse across a Danube river bridge 
and was hailed by Premier Bela Imredi 
as the reincarnation of the Magyar god 
of war who “liberated the land of our 
forefathers.” But Hungary’s tone was 
that of a man on a strict diet for 20 
years who has just tasted pie and 
likes the sample. “More, more, give us 
more!” street crowds chanted. 

While the Magyars moved into south- 
ern Slovakia and Ruthenia, a differ- 
ent tide moved south. Slovakia, furi- 
ous over the Vienna settlement, was 
venting her fury on that age-old scape- 
goat, the Jew. Their property con- 
fiscated, 30,000 Jews were dumped 
across the changing border into Hun- 








gary. In the streets of Slovakia, an 
ominous old folksong sounded: “Good 
times will come to our country only 
when a Jew hangs from every tree.” 

The Vienna verdict, therefore, seem- 
ed to be Munich in miniature. It avert- 
ed bloodshed and adjusted a frontier, 
but multiplied Europe’s hundreds of 
thousands of refugees. It pleased no 
one but Germany. It proved that, 
throughout Mitteleuropa from the 
North Sea to the Balkans, Germany’s 
word was law. 


Bolshevik Birthda 


If it had been a boy, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics would have 
reached manhood last week. Through- 
out the vast Soviet Union, there were 





parades, speeches and mutual con- 
gratulations as workers and party 
members celebrated the 21st anni- 


y of the Bolshevik revolution 
which turned Russia Communist. 

Center of the celebration was the 
tomb of Lenin, first dictator of Russia, 
who died in 1924. Dictator Josef Stalin 
and other dignitaries stood on his 
massive mausoleum in Moscow’s Red 
Square reviewing Red Army units fol- 
lowed by 2,000,000 marching, singing 
workers from offices and factories, 

In the leading speech of the celebra- 
tion, Defense Commissar Klementy 
Voroshiloff proudly declared: “The 
Soviet state, under control of the Com- 
munist party, is conquering all ene- 
mies.” On its big day, however, Com- 
munism was having its troubles. 

After the revolution of 1917, Com- 
munists tried holding one free elec- 
tion. Finding themselves outnumber- 
ed, they dissolved the resulting par- 
liament; true democracy has not flour- 
ished in Russia since. Although in- 
dustrial production leaped upward im- 
mediately, it was nine years before 
farm output or education had reached 
Czarist standards. 

Last week, agricultural production 
was nearing the record mark of 1937. 
Premier Molotoff announced that in- 
dustrial output was one-eighth ahead 
of last year. Nevertheless, because of 
the woeful inefficiency of Soviet labor, 
factory work was running behind the 
ambitious pac®@ set for it. Minor purges 
of “wreckers” continued; instead of 
being shot, offenders were being sen- 
tenced to prison for terms which sel- 
dom exceeded three years, 

Outstanding fact about the Union’s 
21st birthday, however, was that the 
Soviet found itself deserted as it had 
not been since 1920. It had been left 
out of the Munich conference, where 
the fate of her ally, Czechoslovakia, 
had been settled. The Soviet alliance 
with France was wearing thin. 

Preparing for any eventuality, Com- 
missar Voroshiloff recalled Vassily 
Bluecher, dangerously independent 
commander of the Soviet’s Army of the 
Far East, and reportedly had him im- 
prisoned a month ago. Last week, the 
navy command had been shaken up; 
its new chief was M. P. Frinovsky, 
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right hand man of Nikolai Yezhoff, 
Commissar of Internal Affairs and head 
of the Soviet’s secret police. 

There was no doubt about what 
enemy Russia feared most. On the 
celebration’s eve, Serge Dimitroff, Sec- 
retary General of the Communist In- 
ternational, flatly predicted that Ger- 
many would attack the Soviet in 1941. 
With an eye on Germany, Italy and 
Japan, Premier Molotoff followed with 
a warning: “We must strengthen our 
ties with the working class abroad.” 
Keynote of the next day’s celebration, 


. boomed through a loud speaker on 


Red Square, was: “Long live the world 
revolution!” 





‘Spain: Lucky Seventh? 


If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try, try again. 


Whether or not Rebel Spain’s Gen- 
eralissimo, like most Americans, had 
this famous maxim drilled into him 
from boyhood, Francisco Franco has 
stubbornly followed its precept in his 
Ebro River campaign in eastern Spain. 
And last week his perseverance 
brought him partial success. 

When Franco’s drive was halted at 
Viver last summer, Loyalist militia- 
men in Catalonia sprang a surprise 
on him. On July 25 government troops 
crossed the Ebro River east of Gan- 
desa and captured Rebel positions 
over a wide salient in the rocky hill 
paralleling the west (right) bank of 
the Ebro. In these positions the Loy- 
alists turned back six successive Rebel 
offensives over a three-month period. 
Although five of his leading field gen- 
erals failed in these six costly attempts 
to clear the salient, Franco decided 
to try a seventh himself. 

Launched two weeks ago under the 
Generalissimo’s personal leadership, 
this new offensive advanced last week 
to Mora de Ebro, key to the entire 
Loyalist salient. Franco’s “lucky 
seventh” had netted more than half the 
government’s Ebro foothold, including 
capture of Mora de Ebro. In a des- 
perate effort to divert Rebel pressure 
from the diminishing Ebro front, the 
Loyalists pulled another surprise—a 
daredevil drive across the flooded 
Segre River 30 miles to the north. 
Striking before dawn near Lerida, the 
militiamen captured three towns and 
eut the Saragossa-Lerida highway, 
Franco’s most important communica- 
tions artery in northeastern Spain. 

The Segre River drive was also con- 
sidered the army’s contribution to the 
celebration of the second anniversary 
of the successful defense of Madrid. 
Following a two-hour pounding by 
Rebel artillery, the war-torn old capi- 
tal observed the anniversary with 
gaiety. Despite 730 days of siege and 
a shortage of food, Madrid was still 
defiant. In an anniversary speech 
Gen. Jose Miaja, “Savior of Madrid,” 
said: “The invaders have attacked for a 
long time with superior force. Never- 
theless we continue to hold our covet- 
ed objectives. These objectives will re- 
main forever in Loyalists hands, thanks 
to the ability of the Republican army.” 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Paragox in the Sky 


Eclipses of the moon may occur as 
often as three times a year. They hap- 
pen when the earth is directly be- 
tween the sun and the moon; then, 
the sun casts the earth’s shadow on the 
lunar planet. Despite their splendor 
and frequency, such eclipses are gen- 


erally unseen because most of them . 


occur too late at night to be widely 
watched. 


Last week, however, Americans in 
the eastern United States had an ex- 
traordinary opportunity to see a total 
lunar eclipse. It lasted for more than 
an hour and took place early in the 
evening—so early that it was visible 
before the sun had gone down. 

For periods longest at easterly 
points, both the sun and the shadow- 
ed moon seemed to be above the 
horizon. In New York, the interval 





International 
Dr. Barton Failed to Find the Moon 


was 18 minutes; during the last five, 
the moon was in total eclipse. 

Dr. William H. Barton, Jr., curator 
of the Hayden Planetarium in New 
York, explained the seeming paradox: 
entering earth’s atmosphere, light rays 
are bent so that observers “see the sun 
and moon before they actually rise 
or set.” To observe the eclipse, Dr. 
Barton and President F. Trubee Davi- 
son of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History went up in an airplane. 
For a quarter of an hour, they were 
to broadcast how the full moon rose 
as a curved sliver of light, most of its 
surface being turned blood-red in the 
earth’s shade; and how even that sliv- 
er disappeared when the shadow be- 
came complete. 

Like many many less favored ob- 
servers, however, Davison and Dr. 
Barton could not find the moon in the 
evening haze during the minutes while 
the sun was stillup. That opportunity 
missed, Dr. Barton thought the next 
most interesting feature of the eclipse 


was that the temperature of the moon’. 
surface, over 200 degrees in sunshinv. 
dropped to zero in shadow. 





Quints: Operation 

Now four years and six months oli 
the Dionne quintuplets have been pro 
tected by extraordinary medical pre 
cautions almost since their extraordi 
nary birth. All their visitors, includ 
ing their own family, wear steri), 
gowns when they come to call. Unde: 
the constant attendance of nurses. 
the quints have escaped whoopin: 
cough, measles and other diseases e: 
pecially dangerous to young children 

Last year and the year before, how 
ever, the usually playful sisters we! 
made miserable by severe throat in 
fections. As a result, last week, th 
quintuplets underwent their first grou, 
surgery, for removal of their tonsils 
and adenoids. 

Only one quintuplet had ever bee: 
under the surgeon’s knife before. Sh: 
was Marie, smallest and frailest. A' 
birth, she had a small tumor on on 
thigh, which was removed by radiu 
treatment. Later, she developed an 
ear infection for which an eardrun 
had to be lanced. At an early age, al! 
the sisters were inoculated agains! 
smallpox and diphtheria. 

In the little Dafoe Hospital wher: 
the sisters live at Callander, Ontario 
their first mass operation went ol! 
without a hitch. A dining room tab) 
was heightened to serve as an operat 
ing table. One by one, the sister: 
were given an ether mask; mistakinz 
it for a toy, each sister put it on her 
face and soon was unconscious. 

Averaging less than 10 minutes fo! 
each operation, Dr. D, E. S. Wishart 
Toronto specialist, was through with 
his charges in a little more than thre 
hours. Not wishing the quints to as- 
sociate him with what might have 
been an unpleasant experience, Dr. 
Allan Roy Dafoe, their regular guard- 
ian, stayed out of sight. But when 
they woke up, although they had slight 
difficulty in talking, the quintuplets 
did not even complain of sore throats 


Briefs | 


q In Philadelphia, at a meeting of 
the Post Graduate Medical Association 
of North America, Dr. Alfred Stengel! 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
warned laymen that drinking too much 
water is a common cause of digestive 
trouble in middle age. Ordinary foods, 
he pointed out, contain water and com- 
bine with other elements in the body 
to form water. Six glasses a day, he 
said, are enough to drink. 


@ In New York, Dr. Arthur Klotzkin 
suggested that dentists admit: “I’m 
hurting you!” Patients then reply: 





“You’re not, either,” and, said Dr. 


Klatzkin, they believe what they say. 
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RELIGION 
For Abundant Giving 


Into Chicago’s Stevens Hotel last 
fortnight flooded 3,000 persons, repre- 
enting religious, educational, medical, 
character-building and welfare insti- 
tutions throughout the nation. Prot- 
estant, Catholic and Jewish clerics and 
laymen, they were delegates to the 
first National Stewardship Convention. 

Object of the meeting was to “awak- 

the people of the United States to 
he necessity of making more nearly 
dequate contributions for the sup- 
rt of all church, charity and welfare 
ovements.” For three days, to that 

d, speeches and reports were made, 

d group and sectional meetings were 

ld, to consider ways to educate the 
cople to more abundant giving. 

Among the outstanding reports was 

t of C. Rufus Rorem, director of 

ie committee on hospital service 6f 
he American Medical Association. 
orem presented these facts: 

e The nation has 6,000 hospitals, 

ith 1,100,000 beds. They represent a 

ipital investment of more than $3,- 
100,000,000 and cost $750,000,000 to op- 
erate annually. In 1937, they admitted 
4,000,000 patients, who received 350,- 
(00,000 days of care and required the 
ervices of 700,000 employees. 

e Of the 6,000 hospitals, approxi- 
mately 1,000 are church hospitals, con- 
trolled by Jewish, Catholic and Prot- 
estant groups; 60 are conducted by 
fraternal orders; and more than 1,500 
ire operated by non-sectarian bodies 
s a unit. These hospitals care for 
ibout 5,600,000 persons annually and 
pend $320,000,000 yearly for opera- 
tion. Privately owned hospitals rep- 
resent less than 5 per cent of invested 
capital and bed capacity. 

e Virtually all the capital invested 
in American hospitals has been pro- 
vided through voluntary contributions 
or through taxation. 

Particularly important, Rorem made 
clear, were those hospitals established 
by voluntary contributions. Stressing 
the fact that they account for more 
than 62 per cent of the total admis- 
sions, he said: “The voluntary hospi- 
tals of America stand midway between 
the government institutions intended 
for the indigent and unemployed, on 
the one hand, and the privately owned 
orporations for the well-to-do on the 
other. They are developed from the 
same roots as churches and schools, 
ind deserve the same support... In- 
creased giving is the channel for im- 
proved service to the sick.” 

Responsible for pleas such as this 
was the National Committee for Reli- 
gion and Welfare Recovery, sponsor of 
the convention, Organized in New 
York City, the Committee is a volun- 
tary association of members and offi- 
cers of religious and welfare organi- 
zations. Interdenominational, the Com- 
mittee consists of 75 bishops (Catholic 
and non-Catholic), 65 pastors, priests 
and rabbis, 179 college presidents or 

























IN 1907 .. .““Meetin’ the right 
pipe tobacco is pretty near as 
difficult (and important) for a 
man as courtin’ the right girl. I 
didn’t get hep to Union Leader 
until a travelin’ man down at the 












Inn loaned me some about the 










time this snapshot was taken. 









TODAY.. .“‘Here’s the ‘right 
gal and the right tobacco’ 
and me, all photographed to- 
gether last month. When a 
man, a woman and a tobacco 
get along good as us for all 
these years they all got to 
have something. And Union 
Leader’s got enough friendly 
mellow goodness to last a 
man all his life.” —C. S. Ross, 
Route No. 3, Farmington, Ia. 


I’ve thanked him plenty since.” 








ALWAYS .. . Since it made its 
bow, over a third of a century ago, 
UNION LEADER has been a 
favorite of American smokers. This 
tobacco is flavor-filled Burley se- 
lected from the hill crops of Ken- 
tucky. Mellowed in oaken casks 
and specially processed to remove 
all trace of harshness or tongue- 
bite. You'll say, “It’s the friendli- 
est smoke a dime ever bought.” 


Copyright, 1938, by P. Lorillard Co., Inc, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 








































































12 
other educators, and 147 national offi- 
cers of church and benevolent boards, 
in addition to a number of well-known 
laymen. Chief aim of the Committee, 
as exemplified at the Stewardship con- 
vention, is to increase the public’s 
benevolent gifts. 

These gifts, according to the Com- 
mittee, have declined alarmingly. AI- 
though the national income was 61 per 
cent greater in 1936 than in 1932, the 
Committee has found, contributions to 
churches decreased 30 per cent, to gen- 
eral benevolences 29 per cent, to com- 
munity chests 24 per cent and to col- 
leges 18 per cent. At the same time, 
expenditures for such things as jew- 
elry, the army and navy, theaters and 
cigarettes have increased from 25 to 
317 per cent. In 1936, the Committee 
discovered, only $388,142,000 or 2.133 
per cent out of a total declared net 
taxable income of $19,069,t37,719 went 
out for benevolent gifts—near the all- 
time low. 

Determined to overcome this down- 
ward trend, the Committee’s immedi- 
ate objective, through the Stewardship 
convention, was to launch a campaign 
to raise the present average of giv- 
ing to 3 per cent of the net taxable 
income. Eventually, the Committee 
hopes to lift the average still higher to 
“the biblical tithe and the 15 per cent 
of net income exempted from income 
taxes if contributed to religious, edu- 
cational or welfare work.” 

ono 
Briefs 


q After two years as pastor of his- 
toric St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
* Savannah, Ga., the Rev. Ernest Risley 
was without a pulpit last week. On a 
recent Sunday, he announced to his 
startled congregation that he was re- 
signing because he “just couldn’t stand 
church music.” 


@ Seven million members of the 
Greek Orthodox: Church in Greece 
have a new primate in the bearded, 
bespectacled person of 53-year-old 
Archbishop Damaskinos, recently 
elected by a convention of Greek 
bishops in Athens. Now the head of 
Greece’s state church, the primate 
spent eight months of 1930 in the Unit- 
ed States, where he reconciled two fac- 
tions of the Greek Church in America, 


q@ After Edward.I. von Glatte and 
Jane Webster flew three miles up and 
three miles out from the California 
coast line near Los Angeles to be 
“married” by Richard Bowman, cap- 
tain of a United Airlines passenger 
ship, county officials refused to record 
their license. Insisting that an airship 
captain had just as much right to 
marry passengers as a naval skipper, 
the couple declared they would fight 
the case even to the Supreme Court. 
“We believe we are married,’ they 
said, “and we are going to prove it.” 


@ An advertisement in a West Point, 
Miss., newspaper last week read: “Lost 
or strayed—an undetermined number 
of Baptists from services of the First 
Baptist Church. Hope to find them at 
church, Dr. J, A. Stewart, pastor.” 














BUSINESS, FARM 





Toy Trade 


Recreational realism and playroom 
utility will be stressed in the Amer- 
ican home this Christmas, if toy manu- 
facturers have anything to say about 
it. Science, industry and the farm all 
contribute heavily to the $225,000,000 
worth of playthings now going on 
sale for the holiday trade, 

As just previewed in New York City 
by the Toy Manufacturers of the Unit- 
ed States, the toys of 1939 include such 
outstanding items as these: 

e Tractors, threshers, harrows and 
manure-spreaders, all designed exact- 
ly to the scale of their actual farm 
prototypes, serve to bring home the 
importance of agriculture in the Amer- 
ican scene. These highly realistic ma- 
chines are to be had both ‘in play- 





room size and in models large enough 
to drive by pedal. 

© To the 1938 doll, which offered 
realistic cause for diaper attention, has 
been added the capacity to blow bub- 
bles and imbibe milk from nursing 
bottles. 

@ The war-like toys of last year are 
less in evidence, although “heavy” 
artillery and miniature anti-aircraft 
guns are available. 

® Radio makes its contribution to 
the playroom with a sound-effects set, 
which can reproduce storms, G-men 
battles or animal cries. 

@ Science is utilized to produce 
elaborate chemical sets and polarized 
light instruments, with which, ac- 
cording to the manufacturers, “Junior 
can tell Mother whether her tablecloth 
is linen or cotton.” 

e An incongruous note amid all this 
modernity is the revival of Indian 
suits and such old-fashioned games as 
dominoes and anagrams. Quiz games, 
a reflection of the current radio rage, 
are also much in evidence. 

With such attractions as these, the 
toy trade hopes to boost its Christmas 


sales this year well over the $207,000, 
000 worth of playthings sold in 1937. 





Crops for 1939 


Two weeks ago, the Department oj 
Agriculture prophesied that the farn: 
er’s income in 1939 would be fatte: 
than this year’s. Last week, the De- 
partment explained why. 

Dealing with crops other than the 
“big three”—cotton, corn and wheat— 
Federal experts predicted in general: 
(1) that the price-depressing effects o! 
increased production foreseen for 
some crops would be offset at leas! 
partially by stronger consumer de- 
mand because of business improve- 
ment; (2) that those products expect- 
ed to register decreased production 
would enjoy a “favorable” year. 


International 


Toys, Representing a $225,000,000 Turnover, Will Include Farm Machinery Models 


Livestock of all kinds will increase 
in numbers and weight during 1939, 
principally because of the continued 
abundance of feed crops. Hogs par- 
ticularly will be more numerous than 
at any time since 1933-34; cattle will 
increase, though beef slaughter is ex- 
pected to drop slightly; the sheep pop- 
ulation will continue to grow, result- 
ing ih larger supplies of wool. 

Dairy products will be more plenti- 
ful. A major factor here is the incli- 
nation of cattle raisers to save their 
milk-cows from slaughter because feed 
grains are cheap. Milk production 
may exceed even last year’s 14-year 
record. “Prices of dairy products are 
relatively high, compared with feeds, 
and are likely to continue so during 
the winter of 1938-39.” 


Poultry marketings and _ storage 
stocks will increase over this year’s, 
again because of the abundance of 
cheap grains. Chicken sales may be 
somewhat less profitable than last sea- 
son’s; turkey marketings should re- 
main on a par with those in 1937; the 
egg situation will be “favorable” 
through the first half of 1939. 
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Tobacco prospects are “rather fa- 
vorable” because of increased consum- 
er purchasing power, which “should 
result in larger consumption of to- 
bacco products, particularly of cig- 
arettes.” Most tobacco stocks will reg- 
ister increases over this year’s 1,484,- 
700,000 pounds. 

Potato farmers face a brighter year 
than discouraging 1938. Average 
vields on acreage indicated for 1939 
would produce about 310,000,000 bush- 
els, compared to 1938’s 373,000,000 
bushels. Therefore, “both prices and 
income received by potato growers in 
1939 should be materially higher than 
in other recent years.” 

Fruit production will continue to 
climb, especially in the case of the im- 
portant citrus products, grapefruit, 
oranges and lemons. Other fruits will 
increase “at a more moderate rate,” 
while apple growing is expected to 
decline. 

Such trends as these, in the Depart- 
ment’s opinion, will give the farmer 
more money ‘to spend next year. As 
to how he will use that money, the ex- 
perts predicted: 

“The cash released will go into farm 
improvements, into radios, automo- 
biles, electrical appliances, clothing, 
house furnishings, and other things 
which farmers, like city people, now 
regard as important in modern ways 
of living.” 


Husker 


In thousands of farm families in the 
vast American corn belt of the middle 
west last week, the names of movie 
stars, statesmen and politicians paled 
beside that of a 33-year-old Minneso- 
tan, Ted Balko, who had just won the 
1938 national cornhusking champion- 
ship. 

Balko, before a _ wildly excited 
crowd of more than 125,000, moved 
swiftly between the rows of tall corn 
on a farm near Sioux Falls, S. D., snap- 
ping off ears, stripping them clean and 
hurling them into an accompanying 
wagon almost in the same single ryth- 
mic motion. At the end of the 80- 
minute run, he had a net take of 22.24 
bushels, just half a bushel more than 
his closest competitor. Muddy ground 
ind wet husks seemed to bother Balko 
less than the 20 other contestants from 
1! states. 

The Minnesotan, who also won the 
national title in 1934, fell far below 
the world’s record of 41.52 bushels, 
but did well enough to carry off the 
Silver trophy and $100 cash prize of- 
fered for first place. 

Cornhusking, a sport farmers under- 
Stand well, has grown tremendously in 
popular favor in the mid-west. Spec- 
tators frequently travel hundreds of 
miles to the scenes of the contests, 
which take on all the hustle and color 
of a state fair. Rather ironically, a 
feature of the meets are the exhibi- 
tions of farm machinery men, who 
proudly display mechanical pickers 
capable of husking at less than half 
the cost of hand labor. With some 
65,000 of these machines already in 
operation, farmers freely predict that 
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Machines Are Killing Ted Balko’s Art 


in a few years cornhusking by hand 
will be a lost art. 


Briefs —s 


q The 50th birthday of a metal was 
celebrated last week at a _ banquet 
given by the Aluminum Association in 
New York City. Since aluminum was 
first marketed in 1888 at $8 a pound, 
it has leaped ahead in the industrial 
world, until today its production em- 
ploys 200,000. Last year, producers 
sold a record of 146,300 tons. 


g A straw which pops out of pop 
bottles upon opening was a feature of 
the 20th annual convention and expo- 
sition of the soft drink industry in 
New York City. Its sponsor, Frank C. 
Hamilton of St. Louis, Mo., explained 
that when the bottle is opened, air 
within the straw causes the straw to 
jump two inches out of the bottle neck. 


@ Money in American hands last 
week was more plentiful than at any 
other time in the nation’s history, ex- 
cept the two weeks following the bank 
holiday of 1933. The Federal Reserve 
Board placed the total of currency in 
circulation at $6,706,000,000. 


Everyone wants to write a 
headline. Here is your chance. 
So all entrants will start with 
the same material we will use 
the word autos. 

A $50 prize will go to the con- 
testant who can write the best 
headline using the letters in the 
word autos in order as the first 
letters of each word of the head- 
line. An example: “Americas 
Unite to Obtain Security.” 
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If you hate shaving, 
it’s high time you 


learned about the very keen 
Star Single-edge Blade. It 
shaves really close without 
hurting the tenderest skin. 
Consistently keen—4 sharp 
blades in every 10¢ package! 
Famous since 1880! 
Star Blade Div., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BLADES 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 





Get going! There is a second 
prize of $25 
of £5.00 each. 

Get your headline in and win 
a promptness prize. A complete 


and 15 prizes 


world encyclopedia will be given 
to the first and second prize win- 
ners if they get their entry in at 
once. The contest closes Feb. 15, 
1939. 
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EDITORIAL 





Republican Revival 


N 1936, when President Roosevelt 
and the New Deal went back into 

office with overwhelming majorities, 
there were some who argued that the 
time had come for a deep and funda- 
mental political realignment in Amer- 
ica. 

In a way, the argument seemed log- 
ical enough. The elections two years 
ago appeared at first sight to have all 
but buried the Republican Party. The 
Democrats, especially the New Deal 
Democrats, had won control virtually 
everywhere—in Congress, in states, in 
counties, in cities, and right on down 
into the villages. At the same time, 
the once Grand Old Party made a sorry 
show of bankruptcy both in personali- 
ties and ideas. To some commentators, 
the G. O. P. had grown senile enough 
todie. . 

But all that was two years ago. To- 
day the picture is another one entirely. 
Today there is no talk about Repub- 
lican ineffectiveness, or about Repub- 
lican uselessness, or about Republican 
futility. Today there is only talk 
about Republican revival, and a very 
striking revival at that. The 1938 elec- 
tions have opened many eyes to many 
things. 

Perhaps the changed picture should 
not come as a complete surprise. In 
1936, despite the fact that President 
Roosevelt won the electoral count in 
46 out of 48 states, Republican Alf Lan- 
don polled close to 17,000,000 votes. 
This was a quite substantial minority 
and it could not be dismissed, how- 
ever bad Alf Landon’s defeat may have 
seemed. With 17,000,000, the Repub- 
lican Party still had something to 
work with. 

And in the two years after 1936, the 
‘Republican Party worked. More than 
that, in many important instances, it 
made over its philosophy—a philoso- 
phy which had been too long out of 
step with the realities of the times. 
This fact cannot be stressed too much 
in respect to the 1938 election returns. 
The returns unquestionably marked a 
sharp shift from the New Deal as ad- 
ministered since 1936. It would be a 
mistake, however, to suppose that they 
marked a reaction against the New 
Deal’s major principles. 


N THIS connection, it is a notable 

fact that nearly every one of this 
year’s major Republican candidates 
agreed with the objectives sought in 
such outstanding New Deal legisla- 
tion as that covering labor, social 
security and control of the stock 
markets. Ten years ago, Republicans 
would have done no such thing, but 
since 1932 political philosophies have 
been changing everywhere, the G. O. 
P.’s not excepted. In no small meas- 


ure, the Republican gains in this year’s 
elections can be attributed to a new 


Republican recognition of realities. In 
agreeing with many New Deal objec- 
tives, the successful G. O. P. candidates 
of 1938 did not necessarily agree with 
New Deal methods—and on that point 
they scored. 

How they scored becomes plain 
when last week’s results are studied. 
Before the elections, only 6 of the na- 
tion’s 48 state governors were Repub- 
lican; today 17 of them are Republican. 
At this writing, with one contest still 
in doubt, at least 23 Republicans can 
be counted in the United States Senate, 
a gain of 8 members; and with four 
contests still in doubt, at least 166 Re- 
publicans can be counted in the House 
of Representatives, a gain of 78 mem- 
bers, This change contains political 
and social meanings as deep as any 
since the advent of Roosevelt in 1932. 

Beyond all dispute is the fact that 
the Republican Party has staged a 
significant come-back. So important 
is this that it can temper, and perhaps 
transform, the course of American gov- 
ernment during the next two years. 
This becomes plain when it is remem- 
bered that during-.the past year Con- 
gress contained 18 consistent anti-New 
Deal Democratic senators and 80 con- 
sistent anti-New Deal Democratic rep- 
resentatives. Should the new Repub- 
lican minorities in both houses form 
a coalition with dissident Democrats, 
the Roosevelt Administration could 
conceivably be hamstrung. This pos- 
sibility can materialize either as a 
curse or a blessing, depending on 
whether the next Congress wants to 
be churlish or statesman-like. 


HE traditional American political 

system is a two-party system—a 
party of Ins and a party of Outs, with 
the Outs serving as an important and 
salutary voice of minority opposition. 
Such an arrangement is essential to 
democracy as we know it in this coun- 
try, and because it is essential, the 
new Republican gains are reassuring. 
The country is better off when the 
majority party is not too overwhelm- 
ingly a majority, as was the New Deal 
in 1936. For when a party in power 
has little or no opposition, it almost 
unconsciously develops a tendency to 
ignore minorities, and when minori- 
ties are ignored, democracy is weak- 
ened. Viewed in this light, the Re- 
publican revival must come as pleas- 
ing news to all Americans. 

The situation can develop a less en- 
couraging aspect, however, if the men 
elected by the people play politics at 
the expense of the people. The next 
Congress will have to give thought to 
problems that are pressing enough to 
require action in as speedy a manner 
as possible. If a coalition is formed 
and if the coalition opposes necessary 
measures merely to create confusion 
and embarrass the Administration, 
then democracy will not be served— 
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instead, it will be stalled at a time 
in history when it must move forward 
and demonstrate that it can work. It 
is here that the revived Republican 
Party can do much either to injure 
or enhance its chances for a bright 
victory in 1940. 
gq 


The King’s English 

T IS extremely unlikely that Presi- 

dent Roosevelt will greet King 

George VI on the monarch’s forthcom- 
ing visit to the White House with a 
wallop on the back and a resounding 
“Hi’ya boy!” It is equally unlikel) 
that at any time Mrs. Roosevelt wil! 
nudge Queen Elizabeth in the royal 
rib and snort “Sez you!” 

Yet this is the thought, implied if 
not wholly voiced, of at least one mem- 
ber of the British House of Commons. 
Expressing last week his fear that the 
King may pick up some American slang 
Sydney F. Markham, M. P., said: 

“. . . the tongue of Shakespeare and 
Milton has had many strange twists 
put upon it by our transatlantic cous- 
ins in the past few years. I saw in a 
recent American grammar that great 
phrase ‘Sez you,’ raised to the dignity 
of being described as a ‘doubting af- 
firmative’ and that other phrase, ‘in- 
clude me out,’ described as a negative.” 

If Mr. Markham expresses the hidden 
fears of many of his countrymen, per- 
haps some reassurance is in order. In 
all likelihood, the King and Queen will 
confine their conversations in this 
country only to high dignitaries. And 
our high dignitaries are no slouches 
when it comes to dishing out the Sun- 
day words. Our Prexy can spill a 
line of chatter that’ll knock the royal 
ear off. Our Vice-Prexy can inhale 
soup with the best of them and never 
make a muff when it comes to, the 
right tool to use on the grub. Our 
Secretary of State is a high-collar boy 
well up on the stiff-bow stuff. 


HAT Sydney F. Markham, M. P., 
probably had in mind was the 
argot of American gangsters, the amaz- 
ing language of the swing music fans. 
Traveling around with a “Lefty Louie” 
and his mob or with a few “jitterbugs” 
and “ickies” might conceivably add a 
few choice expressions to the vocabu- 
lary of the King and Queen. However, 
as we said, there is little chance that 
George and Elizabeth will meet them. 
So, to Sydney F. Markham, M. P., 
and all the other M., P.’s who love their 
King and Queen, it only remains to be 
said that we’re glad the King and 
Queen are to visit us, that we'll do our 
best to make their stay a pleasant one 
and that we’ll return them to England 
unsullied by slang—still speaking only 
the purest King’s English. That is, 
there will be no taint of slang if their 
visit is a purely social one. If, as has 
been suggested in some quarters, the 
purpose behind the visit is to line up 
the United States behind any of Great 
Britain’s continental machinations, we 
gravely fear there will be a swelling 
chorus of “Not a chance, baby. In- 
clude us out.” 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


HAIRS scraped in a dining-room of 

Washington’s Shoreham Hotel 
last week. One hundred gentlemen in 
shiny shirt-fronts sat down and tucked 
their napkins under their chins. Two 
hundred eyes gleamed expectantly; 
100 mouths pursed to receive the first 
spoonful of soup. 

There was a reverent hush. Then, 
with cries of “Magnifique!” and gen- 
teel smacking of lips, Les Amis 
d’Escoffier fell to on their first official 
banquet of the 1938-39 winter season. 


Washington’s organized epicures 
call themselves Les Amis d’Escoffier 
(The Friends of Escoffier) in honor of 
the most famous of all French chefs. 
Until Escoffier went to the kitchen of 
London’s Savoy Hotel in the 1880s, 
fine cooking was rare in the English 
capital, Escoffier’s dishes pleased the 
palate of the Prince of Wales (later 
Edward VII) who began dropping in 
at the Savoy. English society followed 
suit. Thus the fashion of expensive, 
discriminating dining was born—to 
the lasting profit of the hotel busi- 
less. 

When Escoffier died two years ago 
it the age of 86 in a villa on the Riviera, 
French chefs of New York City formed 
a society to keep his tradition alive. 
the Washington chapter, an offshoot, 
was founded last March by “Colonel” 
Curt C. Schiffeler, manager of the 
‘aleigh Hotel. 

A former chef, Mr. Schiffeler is a big 
Swiss from Zurich who looks as if he 
dined frequently and well. A few days 
before the banquet at the Shoreham, 
we went in to see the “Colonel” i 
his office and sat in a swivel chair 
looking down Pennsylvania Avenue 
while he told us about Escoffier— 
‘greatest inspiration in the symphony 
of cooking”—and about the first gour- 
mets’ dinner two years ago in New 
York, since which there has been a 
waiting list of 800 would-be Friends 
of Escoffier—“they can’t get in unless 
somebody gets out, and of course no- 
body wants to get out.” 

“Now, jumping into Washington—” 
aid Mr. Schiffeler briskly, “I felt 
Washington could use an Escoffier 
society because we have many diplo- 
mats and politicians and artists with 
: complete understanding of the fine 
irt of dining and wining.” Member- 
ship is 60 per cent chefs and restaura- 
teurs, 40 per cent “laymen recognized 
as gourmets.” We asked how you 
recognize a lay gourmet. “United 
souls find each other on water or 
land,” came back Mr. Schiffeler mysti- 
cally. 


ENNSYLVANIA’S Senator Joe Guf- 

fey is one of the capital’s food 
connoisseurs. Representative Robert 
l.. Mouton of Louisiana is another. 
Both were among the 65 guests at 
Washington’s first gourmets’ dinner, 
prepared by the Raleigh’s chef Claude 
Jarrin and served last March 22 in the 
Raleigh’s Queen Elizabeth room. Be- 














Photo by Blank-Stoller 
Wining and Dining Is Art to Schiffeler 


fore sitting down, all guests 
primed on sherry or dubonnet. 
er cocktails!” Mr. Schiffeler 
clear. “Cocktails destroy taste. 
tails destroy everything.” 

First course was a consomme sprin- 
kled with almond paste in the shape 
of “little stars of the firmament.” Then 
came boiled halibut; then a breast of 
guinea hen stuffed with truffles and 
flanked with peas, endives, and olive- 
sized potatoes. This was the crescen- 
do of the dinner, which tapered off to 
L’Aiguillette de Boeuf a la Mode 
Ancienne—roast beef soaked in wine 
brine and served cold. “Aiguillette,” 
explained Mr. Schiffeler, suddenly 
slapping his thigh—“aiguillette, it is 
the hind-quarter.” 

A favorite recipe of Sarah 
hardt’s provided the dessert: pears 
boiled, cut in half and stuffed with 
pistachio paste, set in a nest of vanilla 
ice cream and covered with spun sugar 
“just like a dream.” After this the 
Friends sipped a liqueur (they had 
already had two kinds of wine and 
some 1921 champagne) and rose, re- 
plete. We asked Mr. Schiffeler which 
dish, looking back on it all, he re- 
membered with greatest delight. “My 
dear child,” he told us, “the whole cre- 
ation was a dream.” 


OURMETS’ 


were 
“Nev- 
made 
Cock- 


Bern- 


dinners are strictly 

stag. The Friends of Escoffier 
seem to think that the presence of 
women would distract them from the 
full enjoyment of the palate. Smoking 
is not allowed till dessert; it dulls the 
palate. Speeches and stale jokes are 
forbidden. “The dinner is consumed 
in deep respect and silence,” Mr. 
Schiffeler explained. Conversation is 
contined to “beautiful, pleasant things” 
like art and food. Religion, business, 
and the New Deal are tabooed topics. 
“They might excite you.” 

One curious by-law of the group is 
its insistence that the napkin be tucked 
in the collar. Mr. Schiffeler puts it 
down to a desire to mimic 19th cen- 
tury gourmets who are usually pic- 
tured with flowing bibs. “Escoffier 
would turn over in his grave if he 
knew,” said Mr. Schiffeler. “He was 
a gentleman, you know—premier 
class.” 5 
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Get After That Cough 
Today with PERTUSSIN 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and windpipe often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm. This makes 
you cough. 

Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour : 
out their natural moisture so that the annoying , 
phlegm is loosened and easily raised. Quickly 
your throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 

Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians have 
prescribed Pertussin for over 30 years, It's 
safe and acts quickly. Sold at all druggists. 


PERTUSSIN 


The “Molst-Threat” Methed of Cough Relief 
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sav SHAVER 


Easy to use—no blades— 
no lather—no brush. Will = 
not cut, pinch or pull on 
beard. Cuts all types of beards quickly 
and smoothly. Gets in those tough places ' 
around the ears, lips, nostrils and chin. 
Requires no oiling or adjusting. ~ 
speed—self starting. Guaranteed / 
Years against defective parts an oorke 

ape. S rates on A.C. For A. OC. and D. 

extra. Comes 
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TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
PAYING UP TO $60 IN A WEEK 
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HAIR in thousands of cases 
of baldness. Stops falling 
hair. Tones up scaip. New 
hair often in 90 days. Easy 
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Fulgencio Batista 


In Washington last week, high Ad- 
ministration officials were preparing 
to welcome a specially invited “dic- 
tator.’” Banquets were being planned 
for him. U. S, Army chieftains were 
to escort him to the Armistice Day 
parade. A special military review was 
scheduled in his honor. President 
Roosevelt was to see him in private at 
the White House. 

Name of the guest, who had never 
before left his island home, was 
Colonel Fulgencio Batista (pronounc- 
ed bateesta) y Zaldivar of Cuba. Short, 
swart and black-haired, he has been 
the Cuban army’s chief of staff for five 
years. But he has been more than 
that. Because he controls the army, 
he rules Cuba’s republic; without sup- 
port of the military, no Cuban presi- 
dent can hold office for long. Since 
1933, when he organized the successful 
“sergeants’ revolt,” Batista has dictat- 
ed the rise and fall of seven -Cuban 
presidents. Today, President Laredo 
Bru takes orders from Batista, and Ba- 
tista controls the Cuban congress. 

With the American government’s 
public recognition of his power, the 
37-year-old Batista has reached a new 
high in an amazing career. He began 
life as the son of a poor farmer in a 
squalid hut at Banes in Oriente Prov- 
ince, Jan. 11, 1901. His formal educa- 
tion was restricted to a few years in an 
American Quaker missionary institute. 
At 13, he was an orphan, forced to 
work or starve. Footloose, he was 
subsequently a tailor’s apprentice, 
dockworker, railroader, mechanic, 
barber, carpenter and cane-worker, 
among other things. 

Disgusted with his life as a menial 
laborer, Batista joined the army as an 
infantry private. Ambitious and in- 
telligent, he studied typewriting and 
shorthand at night. Eventually he be- 
came a $60-a-month court-martial ste- 
nographer, with the rank of sergeant. 

At the time, the tyrannical Gerardo 
(“the butcher”) Machado was presi- 
dent and virtual dictator of Cuba, 
crushing his opposition with the ma- 
chine guns of a corrupt army. Hating 
Machado, Batista dreamed of over- 
throwing him. Realizing that he who 
ruled the army could rule Cuba, Ba- 
tista, with other sergeants, laid plans 
to seize it. 

Day for their coup d’etat came on 
Sept. 4, 1933. Three weeks before a 
people’s revolution had forced Ma- 
chado to flee to the United States. 
Taking advantage of the resulting 
chaos, Batista and the other sergeants 
removed their superior officers—Ma- 
chado’s men—at pistol point and took 
command. Then, Batista helped estab- 
lish the Grau San Martin government, 
which in gratitude made him a colonel 
and head of the army. Throughout 
Cuba arose the cry “Viva Batista! 
Our Saviour!” 

That cry soon stuck in many a 








International 
Batista Doesn’t Know What He Is 


throat. Apparently forgetting his role 
as liberator, Batista set about making 
himself Cuba’s “strong man.” First 
step was to reorganize the army, which 
makes his word law. Today the army 
is the largest, highest-paid and best- 
equipped in Cuba’s history. On it, ac- 
cording to estimates, he spends one- 
ihird of the government’s income year- 
ly. With it, like Machado, he has 
crushed all opposition; civil liberties, 
for a time, were virtually wiped out. 
Many labor unions have been outlawed 
and strikes are punishable by death. 

Nevertheless, Batista has taken steps 
to help the economically depressed 
masses. He has established 1,200 army- 
operated schools in rural areas where 
education was unavailable before 
he came to power, and he has built 
numerous hospitals and tuberculosis 
sanitariums. Moreover, he has recent- 
ly shown a forgive-and-forget attitude 
toward his former enemies. Those re- 
sponsible for the Machado dictatorship 
have been forgiven, and Communists, 
long one of his pet hates, have been 
permitted to register as a legal political 
organization. This has been interpret- 
ed as a trend toward a more demo- 
cratic Cuban regime, but many still 
believe Batista is essentially a Fascist. 
Batista himself says he does not know 
what he is. Guided by no specific po- 
litical philosophy, he says “each sit- 
uation must be met with a remedy 
which experience and circumstances 
dictate.” A riddle to most observers, 
he is pro-American and the present 
Washington Administration approves 
of him. 

Paid $300 a month, Batista lives in 
a castle-like home outside Havana at 
Camp Columbia, army headquarters, 
with his wife, 11-year-old daughter, 
and 4-year-old son, whom he calls 
“Papito” and has given a colonel’s uni- 
form. Arising at 10 a. m., he often 
works until 6 a. m. the next day. For 
relaxation he likes to attend cock 
fights. Like most one-man rulers, he 
fears assassination and travels in an 
armored limousine. But unlike them, 
he has a sense of humor. He still 
laughs at the fate that made an ob- 
scure army sergeant “dictator” of 
Cuba. 
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A Los Angeles court fined dancer 
SALLY RAND $100 last week for hay- 
ing assaulted a candid camera pho- 
tographer and his woman companion 
after he had snapped her fan dance 
from the front rows of a theater. Sh: 
complained: “What burns me up is 
that apparently I’m to have no privacy. 
It’s the loss of that right rather than 
the loss of the $100 that hurts.” 


. * . 


JASCHA HEIFETZ, concert violinist 
who has performed before audiences 
of thousands, played for an audience 
of two. The listeners were Harvard 
University physicists seeking to anal- 
yze the tonal qualities of violins. 
Heifetz spent two hours in a sound- 
proof room playing a $75,000 Guar 
nerius violin, a $30,000 Stradivarius 
and a $5 fiddle selected as a “standari 
of badness.” 








* * * 


Newspapermen discovered Princ: 
ERNST VON STARHEMBERG, former 
vice-chancellor of Austria, and his 
wife, Princess NORA, in Paris, looking 
for jobs. The Princess, a Jewess and 
one-time film star, was looking for 
motion picture work; the Prince want- 
ed a place in business. Eventually, 
said Paris reporters, the couple may 
come to the United States to live. 


On a lecture tour, Mrs. ALICE 
ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH, daughter 
of Theodore Roosevelt and widow of 
House Speaker Nicholas Longworth, 
mused before an audience in Cleve- 
land: “I find it absorbingly interesting 
to consider the cockroach. How an- 
cient is his history? In a straight 
line ... it runs back so far into the 
past that it fairly takes your breath 
away.” 

Inside the walls of Sing Sing Prison 
at Ossining, N. Y., 50-year-old RICH- 
ARD WHITNEY, former President of 
the New York Stock Exchange, was 
assigned to an office clerkship. Sent 
to Sing Sing last April for grand 
larceny, Whitney taught in the prison 
school, but asked for a new job be- 
cause his convict pupils learned so 
slowly. 

ANNIE CHAMBERLAIN, wife of 
Great Britain’s Prime Minister, open- 
ed a book exhibition at London with 
the announcement that an admirer 
had sent two fish to JOEY, who kept 
watch in front of the ministerial resi- 
dence at 10 Downing Street during the 
Czech crisis. Joey is a black tomcat 
on the payroll of the British Treasury: 
he earns his keep by mousing at No. 
10. “I understand from the press,” 
Mrs. Chamberlain went on, “that my 
chief occupation is darning the Prime 
Minister’s socks. Well, I could, but I 
don’t. He has hardly sufficient socks 
to keep me occupied, and I understand 
that his taste is not in socks, but 
umbrellas.” 
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SCHOOLS 


Sex in School 


“Is it dangerous to kiss a girl?” 

“Js there any cure for syphilis?” 

“Is rouge bad for the complexion?” 

Such personal questions are upper- 
most in the minds of America’s high 
school students, according to a sur- 
vey completed last week by the Na- 
tional Education Association’s commit- 
tee on health. Asking 20,000 pupils in 
25 cities to list the health problems 
they wished to understand, the N. E. A. 
learned that sex was the most absorb- 
ing hygienic topic in the school mind. 

Dr. W. L. Hughes, who conducted 
the survey, observed that while “girls 
are interested in looking nice, and 
boys want to be tough and strong,” 
both groups were chiefly interested in 
sex and venereal] diseases, 

“It was surprising,” said Dr. Hughes, 
“to see the amount of questions asked 
on sex topics by students who were 
obviously anxious to know the an- 
swers, but who were either afraid or 
unable to find them out in the school 
or in the home.” 

As the N. E. A. findings were being 
written into the record, the subject of 
sex in school was spreading dissension 
among New York City educational au- 
thorities. Last August, the Board of 
School Superintendents there drew up 
a general science course for the city’s 
junior high schools and sent it for 
approval to the Board of Education’s 
committee on instruction. Looking it 
over, the committee’s lay mémbers 
were amazed to discover that the su- 
perintendents proposed to have pupils 
study reproduction of fish, flowers and 
birds, but ignore procreation among 
animals. Across this section, the com- 
mittee wrote the single word “why?” 
and sent it back to the superintendents. 

The superintendents replied with a 
long explanation that the “inevitable 
social implications” of sex instruction 
made it undesirable for Gotham’s 130,- 
000 12-to-15-year-old junior high 
school students. Unconvinced, the 
school committee rejected the pro- 
posed course a second time, and asked 
for a joint meeting with the superin- 
tendents to thrash out the question. 
Meanwhile, New York’s junior high 
school students had to get along with- 
out any science instruction at all. 














“Heavenly” Gates 


The undefeated Dartmouth College 
football team was practicing without 
one of its star players last week. Be- 
cause he believed football “godless,” 
24-year-old Harrington K. Gates, one 
of the hardest-hitting backfield men 
on the squad, had dramatically quit. 

Two years ago, the rugged, square- 
jawed Gates, now a senior working his 
way through the Hanover, N. H., in- 
stitution, joined the Legion of God, a 
religious cult which believes among 
other things that the end of the world 
is near, When football practice began 





International 
Gates Gave Up a “Godless” Game 


this fall, Gates, convinced that the 
rough game he loved was un-Christian, 
forced himself to stay away. But three 
days before the Yale game, he weak- 
ened and rejoined the team. Put in 
the New Haven struggle, his fierce 
blocking and. tackling were instru- 
mental in Dartmouth’s 24-6 victory. 

The next day, however, Gates—call- 
ed “Heavenly” Gates by his team- 
mates—disappeared from the campus, 
leaving his resignation behind him. 
Shortly thereafter, near Manchester, 
N. H., he was found at the “Salem Tur- 
key Farm,” a dilapidated religious re- 
treat for Legion of God members.t He 
had left Dartmouth, he explained, be- 
cause football and its players were 
“godless” and because the game was 
a powerful “temptation.” “I am,” he 
added, “at peace with myself now.” 

At first, Gates seemed intent upon 
staying at the cult farm. But under 
pressure from his family and friends, 
he finally agreed to return to Dart- 
mouth, where officials were pleased 
to reinstate him. Last week, deter- 
mined not to play football again, Gates 
was engrossed in his books, including 
the Bible, and was preparing to enter 
the ministry after his graduation. 

— rr 


Briefs 


@ Because of the generosity and 
pride of William Stanislaus Murphy, 
Harvard 7°16, six Harvard students 
named Murphy are sharing scholar- 
ships worth $2,400 at the Cambridge, 
Mass., university this year. Their ben- 
efactor donated to the school a fund 
to be used for the “collegiate educa- 
tion of men of the name of Murphy.” 


q@ The shag, the rhumba, the tango 
and the Lambeth Walk were béing 
taught in 12 Chicago high schools 
last week. The Board of Education 
approved regular Friday evening danc- 
ing classes for the schools, financed 
by a 10-cent tax on each student. 


t Known also as ‘‘The Holy Ghost and Us Society,’’ 
the = wy of God was founded in 1893 by Frank W. 
Sanf a Bates College baseball star who abandoned 
athletics for religion. Sw ntly, after a mission- 
ary cruise had ended in the th of six seamen from 
starvation and scurvy, Sanford was imprisoned and 
the cult was driven out of Maine. The New Ham 
shire colony, where Gates fied, was established by 
Sanford’s son, Frank Jr. 
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For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
Remedy, at Home 


No Cooking. No Work. Real Saving. 





Here’s an old home remedy your mother 
used, but, for real results, it is still one of 
the most effective and dependable for coughs 
due to colds. Once tried, you'll swear by it. 

It’s no trouble. Make a syrup by stirring 
2 cups granulated sugar and one cup water 
for a few moments, until dissolved, No 
cooking needed—a child could do it. 

Now put 2% ounces of Pinex into a pint 
bottle, and add your syrup. This gives you a 
full pint of truly splendid cough medicine, 
and gives you about four times as much for 
your money. It keeps perfectly, tastes fine, 
and lasts a family a long time. 

And you’ll say it’s really amazing for quick 
action. You can feel it take hold instantly. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, and helps clear the air passages. 
No cough remedy, at any price, could be 
more effective, ; 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, well-known’ for its prompt action on 
throat and bronchial membranes. Money re- 
funded if not pleased in every way. 


we REBUILT 


WOODSTOCK Bunce 


Winner...Most World's 
School Contests— 


EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. g-55 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO. WOODSTOCK, ILL. 


The best of reading for the whole a 
0 


Woman and child—at savings up to 50%. great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFIND 

or $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or TH 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —Motion Picture Mag. 1 yr. 

—Americad Fruit Grower,—Movie Mirror, l yr. 
2 yrs. —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 

—Awmerican Poultry Jnl. ——- Magazine, 


2 yrs. mos, 

—Breeder’s Gazette, —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
-—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. —Romantic Story, 1 yr. 
—Christian Herald, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 

6 mos. —Successful Farming, 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 

2 yrs. —True Confessions, 1 yr, 
Household Mag. 2 yrs. —True Experien lyr 
Love & Romance,i yr. —True Romances, I yr. 
McCall's Mag. 1 yr. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs, 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've ch 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if ae Aa chec 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


— — —MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY—- — — 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $ Please send me PATH- 
magazines checked above. 





























® We don’t promise you'll feel like swimming the 
English Channel, BUT—if constipation’s stolen 
energy, put pep and sunshine back into your 
@ with FEEN-A-MINT, the delicious chewing 
an way to relief. You simply chew FEEN-A- 
T to get all its splendid benefits. That's why 
folks say: “It seems like magic!” Millions use 
PEEN-A-MINT. Try it yourself. 


FEEN-A-MINT secs 





NOTHING TO BUY! GIRLS! LADIES! Send name and 
Charming Watch or Big Cash Commission. Send 


Address. 
No Money. Given for SIMPLY ING AWAY FREE Big 
Colored with our well known White Cloverine 
chaps, sores, etc. easily sold to 
icture FREE) and remitting per 
a : of 20 gifts for returning only 
Be first. 43rd year. » aes y for order of ‘Salve 
and Pictures paid. 
WILSON CHEM. CO.. inc. Dept. 4-19, TYRONE, PA. 
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CONTEST MAGAZINE has helped thousands; it will help YOU. Bigg#tty 
best and most widely circulated contest medium in the field todsy. 


We will send you the next issues and give you our big, tlusble 


Secon evrticare WINNING — FREE am 


Cold Feet? 


Don’t crawl into bed with cold, numb feet. 
You shiver and shake all night—your re- 
sistance to colds, pneumonia is weaker. 
Pour BEN-O-TONE Minerals into hot foot 
bath before bedtime. Wonderful for corns, 
callouses. Burning, aching pains vanish! 
Cleanses off Athlete’s Foot germs. Your whole 
body glows—-you sleep comfortably, Write to 
Olden Minerals, Dept. K, 9116 West Pico, Los 
Angeles, Calif., for free information on BEN- 
O-TONE Minerals for sore feet and cold feet. 
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pearance and efficiency—or they do 
not cost you one cent. I make 
individual plates for you by the 
genuine original Alveolar method 
from your own impression.Look 
younger, more attractive. Chew 
food better and improve your health. My work is so 
excellent no one need know you — False Teeth. 
ust send your 
Send No Money mame and ad- 
dress for my 00 Deg Trial offer, free saaeatton 
FREE material, simpie directions, OW prices a 
lete d tails, N ti 
satisfaction. ‘Don't delay. Write = een a 
OR. H. B. RILEY, D.D.S., Dept. 03 
39 W. Adams St. : Chicago, (il. 


AFFLICTE 


DISEASES? 


Russell’s Black Gold Ointment has brought amazing re- 
sults in many most severe cases of ECZEMA, PSORIA- 
SIS, ATHLETE’S FOOT, and other painful skin dis- 
turbances. Mrs. L: “Our son’s body was a raw mass of 
crusted sores—after using 3 jars his entire body has 
become clear.’”’ FULL $2 size, $1.00; limited offer, 


MORTON DIST. CO., Box P, SEDALIA, MO 















WOMEN IN 


Hitler’s Leni 

Germany’s most eligible bachelor is 
Adolf Hitler, but the women to whom 
he shows open friendship can be 
counted on the fingers of a single hand. 
One of the women is 31-year-old Leni 
Riefenstahl. 

Last week, in New York, red-haired 
Fraulein Riefenstahl found herself 
America’s outstanding tourist. When 
she arrived on the German liner, 
Europa, she had to fence expertly 
with reporters seeking an ulterior mo- 
tive for her visit. She insisted she 
only wanted to see the country, par- 
ticularly Hollywood. She is the most 
important woman in the German 
movie world. 

At the reporters’ most persistent 
question—about her oft-rumored ro- 
mance with Hitler—big-boned Leni 
merely laughed, saying that she and 
Hitler were not even close friends, 





Tnternational 
Leni Laughed at an Oft-Rumored Romance 


that the rumors had risen from their 
necessarily close association on the 
propaganda films she makes as official 
photographer of Nazi party events. 

For five years, Leni Riefenstahl has 
denied reports that she was Hitler’s 
secret love. The tales started when 
he became Chancellor of Germany in 
1933, and shortly afterward assigned 
her to make pictorial propaganda. 
Because Leni had health, good looks, 
energy, youth, ambition and love of 
sport, he publicly declared her the 
ideal of German womanhood. But she 
always denied a romance. Her most 
quoted explanation was printed two 
years ago in a Paris newspaper: “The 
Realmleader could not love, except 
platonically.” 

Herr Hitler saw Leni also as a great 
asset to the Nazis because she could 
make such excellent artistic films. He 
had met her, at his request, in 1932 
after seeing “The Blue Light,” a moun- 
tain legend which she directed and 

















THE NEWS 


enacted. She was then the idol of Ger- 
man movie fans, 

Only a few years before, Leni hac 
been a dancer, a profession which 
she took up at 14 in spite of opposition 
from her father who is variously de 
scribed as a Berlin plumber and an 
electrician (Leni said last week he was 
a big business man who sold centra| 
heating appliances). But a knee in- 
jury ended her dancing. During con- 
valescence she decided to become a 
movie star, and later got a role with 
Dr. Arnold Fanck, noted director and 
explorer. With him, she learned to 
write and direct motion pictures as 
well as to act in them. 

In 1936, Fraulein Riefenstahl was 
commissioned to film the Olympic 
Games in, Germany. To get it, sh 
shot 1,700,000 feet of film at an un 
revealed cost, traveled thousands o! 
miles, bossed hundreds of men and en 
raged foreign cameramen by monopo 
lizing the best camera locations al! 
during the contests. She supervised 
the cutting and editing herself, and 
last year, turned out a five-hour talkie 
that Hitler called “the greatest instru 
ment for Nazi propaganda ever creat 
ed.” Entitled “Olympia,” it won the 
prize as Germany’s best film of 1937 
and another as the world’s best film 
of 1938. The latter award, made ai 
the International Movie Festival in 
Venice last summer, angered the 
American and British delegates who 
thought Walt Disney’s Hollywood- 
made “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs” should have won the honor 
without question. 

Last week “Olympia” seemed likely 
to surround Leni with controversy 
throughout her American trip.  Al- 
though she emphatically denied that 
she was here to promote interest in 
its forthcoming English version, two 
Jewish organizations announced a 
campaign to ban the picture. Con- 
gressman Andrew L. Somers, Brook- 
lyn Democrat, asked immigration au- 
thorities to ban Leni herself. 


Briefs 


@ Meeting at Ahmedabad, Indian 
women demanded a province to govern 
by themselves. They said that among 
women there was no disunion, no 
jealousy, no greed for power. 


q Five hundred and twenty natives 
and five whites live on the primitive 
island of Badu, north of Australia, 
under the rule of a white woman, Mrs. 
Ethel May Rahel. One popular law 
fixes a fine on any wife who nags or 
cooks badly. The fine is cheerfully 
paid by the husband. 


q Four million Mexican women may 
vote for the first time in Mexico’s next 
national elections. A _ constitutional 
amendment giving them suffrage has 
just been ratified, 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





You'll Be Seeing 


The Young in Heart (United Artists): 
While waiting to begin “Gone with 
the Wind,” David 0. Selznick rustled 
up a magazine story by IL. A. R. Wylie 
and shaped it into a fine comedy. An 
irresponsible family (called “The Gay 
Banditti” in the story) attach them- 
selves to a wealthy old lady (Minnie 
Dupree), hoping to inherit her money. 
She accepts them for what they claim 
to be—a British colonel (Roland 
Young), his helpless wife (Billie 
Burke) and their two charming, but 
penniless children (Janet Gaynor and 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.). Adventurous 
schemers though they are, they find 
themselves taking the old lady’s affec- 
tion to heart and trying to live up to 
her conception of them. Although all 
the characters are topnotch, the best 
is that played by Minnie Dupree, a 
stage veteran making her first cinemat- 
ic appearance. Paulette Goddard, who 
is often reported married to Charlie 
Chaplin, does her first talking part. 

A Man to Remember (RKO) and 
Young Dr. Kildare (M-G-M): Here are 
two unpretentious but thoroughly en- 
joyable films about doctors. The first, 
which was made for Hollywood “pin 
money,” is one of the most sincerely 
human movies seen in a long time. 
Beginning with the funeral of a small- 
town doctor (Edward Ellis), it uses 
the flash-back method to reveal secret 
details of the physician’s life of serv- 
ice. The second, “Young Dr. Kildare,” 
takes place in a more familiar movie 
locale—a great hospital—but it too dis- 
cards melodrama for the simple story 
of a young interne (Lew Ayres) who 
learns his profession under the stern 
tutelage of an aging specialist (Lionel 
Barrymore). Metro plans to make 
more “Dr. Kildare” stories with Mr. 
Ayres, an actor who has staged an im- 
pressive Hollywood come-back. 

The Great Waltz (M-G-M): Music 
lovers of any description will attend 
this A-1 musical about Johann Strauss, 
ll, with complete delight. For the 

altz king’s best melodies are played 
superbly and introduced with a dra- 
natic touch that makes them quite as 
intoxicating today as they must have 
been to those first non-waltzing Vien- 
nese who stood in the streets to hear 
them. Among the pieces included are 
‘An Artist’s Life,’ “I Love Vienna,” 
“The Blue Danube” and “Tales of the 
Vienna Woods.” They enmesh the 
story, which is a fictional account of 
the composer’s life, in a lovely web of 
song. The man responsible for this 
artful combination of story and music 
is the great French director, Julien 
Duvivier. “The Great Waltz” is his 
first American picture and in it, with 
an economy of dialogue, he has been 
able to capture the gay mood that was 








Miliza Korjus Sings Excitingly 


once Vienna’s. Sometimes the music 
is accompanied by swirling walizers, 
sometimes by a vibrant chorus. Often, 
it is excitingly sung by soprano Miliza 
Korjus, a Viennese star who makes 
her American debut in this picture. 
Cast as a headstrong opera singer, who 
is both Strauss’ inspiration and unlaw- 
ful love, she sings well but will re- 
mind many of Mae West. Strauss, as 
played by Fernand Gravet, is a moody 
genius who loves his wife (Louise 
Rainer) but who finds the glamorous 
singer more stimulating. Miss Rainer 
plays the devoted self-sacrificing wife 
as well as ever. 

Brother Rat (Warner Bros.): On the 
stage, “Brother Rat” was a boisterous 
comedy of life at the Virginia Military 
Institute, “the West Point of the 
South,” in Lexington, Va. The screen 
version is minus the play’s spicier 
quips, but it’s good fun just the same. 
Enacting the story of adolescents ver- 
sus authorities are Priscilla Lane, Jane 
Wyman, Wayne Morris and Eddie Al- 
bert, all of whom make a good job of it. 


. + * 


The Storm (Universal): In the good 
old silent days, a storm at sea was 
sure-fire melodrama all by itself. Now, 
however, the storm is bolstered by fist- 
fights, operations by wireless and all- 
around villainy. Starring Charles Bick- 
ford, the picture is just run-of-the-mill 
material, 

Army (Paramount): 
The old, one-minute-to-go formula is 
back again, but with a difference. 
Somehow, while conventional on the 
surface, this football comedy manages 
to be first-class entertainment. The 
familiar battle between plebe and up- 
perclassman is broadly drawn, as is 
the romance and even the game, but 
it’s all amusing. The stars are Mary 
Carlisle, John Howard and Robert 
Cummings. 


Touchdown, 








Still Coughing? 


No matter how many medicines you have 
tried for your common cough, chest cold, 
or bronchial irritation, you may get reliei 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 

| to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel germ- 
laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion, 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained. Creo- 


mulsion is one word, ask for it plainly, 
see that the name on the bottle is Creo- 
mulsion, and you'll get the genuine prod- 
uct and the relief you want. 


(Adv.) 





This New Solid Shampoo Disco Tints 
Brown Cake, washes out dirt, loose dandruff 


rease, grime and safely gives hair a real amooth Eeewn 
Don’t put o 2p with fad- 

ntz Brown 

aves your hair a 
more glorious brown, softer, easier tomanege- No dyed look. 


int that glows with life and lustre. 
ed, dull, burnt, off-color hair a minute longer. 
Cake works gradual . each shampoo 


Tintz is available in Brown, Blonde, Titian ghenna) 
Jet Black. State shade wanted. Full Comes (3 cakes 
SEND NO MONEY! Just 
itive assurance of wo nat on in 7 
ck, Tt co., 207 N. M 
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CATALOG AND COUPON 


for Fireworks and get big 35¢ 


bos of SALUTES FREE 
SPENCER FIREWORKS CO., 


4 MAIN ST., 
POLK, OHIO 


CZEMA ITCHING 


Fiery itching relieved and 
skin quickly soothed with 
bland active 















LIN YOUR OWN 


RPA/ISED-LE TER A// 


Stee!-Die Emboseser, piaces name and address, 
monogrem or initial hs beaatiful raised letters 
on |etter paper and envelopes. Far more distin- 
oulehat than printing, and SO economical. 
Personal embossers, $2 up; Notary, Cor- 7 
sree and Lodge seals, $3.60 up. Write for "iy ‘ 
REE STYLE SHEET of lettering, mono- 
grame, seals for hand or desk models. Life- 
time guarantee. Orders shipped day receivéd . 
Sold by stationery and department stores. Roovers 
Embossers, 1449 37th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Save up to5 0%.Monuments of en- 
during beauty. Freelettering. sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.Catalog free 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
1927-V Piedmont Rd., Atlaata, Ga. 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
be Stamp for Catalog. 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO, 
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STHMA 


Dont Gasp for Breath 


Pysathces, 


Sold on Money Back 
Guarantee! 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Textile Tower Seattle, Wash. 


WHY FISTULA 
IS DANGEROUS 


Loss of bowel control is the great dan- 

er which threatens in neglected cases of 

stula. Many could save themselves from 
that humiliating calamity by knowing the 
facts in time, and by seeking the appro- 
priate treatment. Radical treatment is not 
advisable, except for extreme cases, Get a 
book offered free by the McCleary Clinic, 
4882 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
which explains these conditions, Read 
about their comparatively mild treatment 
which has helped thousands of men and 
women without the usual hospital experi- 
ence. Write today. You will incur no 
obligation. Use the above address. 


New Adding Machine/ 
Fits Vest Pocket! 


Adds, subtracts, and multiplies, up to = 
billion—yet it costs ye Bis: 6. Weigh 
only 4 ounces. 

nship. Perf ~ a ae ~ mae a 
Sells v sestly to business men, 












store es — wherever 
ures are used. Grab this iS. 
at once for FREE 
le Offer and = 
- 100% ! 


Kidney s Must 
Clean Out Acids 


Excess Acids and poisonous wastes in your blood are 
Temoved chiefly thru 9 million tiny delicate Kidney 
tubes or filters. And functional disorders of the Kid- 
neys or Bladder may cause Getting Up Nights, Nerv- 
Pains, a Under Eyes, Dizziness, Back- 

Passages. Help your 
kidneys purify your blood with Cystex. Usually the very 
first ee wed . neta your kidneys clean out excess 
om, and make you feel like new. Under 


tw guarantee Cystex must satisfy complete- 
ly or cost nothi Fogg FE (siss-tex) today. Say se 
a dose at The guarantee 


pea tcneeracinath UP 


vu. S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO., A-66, Oneco, Fla. 


AMAZING NEW DISCOVERY 


Relieves ARTHRITIS, Joint Pains 
Doctors PYODIN Breaks Down Cal- 
cium Send for booklet, ““An Amaz- 
ing cesorey and Doctor's Testimonials. 

Results—No Pay 


NELGUR PHARMACAL CO., inc. 
Dept. A, N. B. C. Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 









THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 


236, Saint Paul, 


Watch our Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


COLONIES— 


(Continued from page 3) 


miles, populated by between 12 and 
13 million people. 

Thirty years after Germany staked 
out her first overseas claim, her em- 
pire vanished in the maelstrom of the 
World war. Japanese and British 
forces speedily conquered the Pacific 
islands. Togoland fell to the English 
and French in the first month of the 
conflict. By the end of 1916, virtually 
every inch of Germany’s overseas ter- 
ritory was in Allied hands, 

What the war accomplished, the 
Versailles Treaty made permanent. By 
mandate (a polite term for whai 
amounted to a parceling out of booty) 
Japan acquired the German Pacific 
possessions north of the equator, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand those south 
of it. The whole of German East 
Africa—save a corner attached to the 
Belgian Congo — became England’s 
Tanganyika Territory. German South- 
west Africa fell to a British dominion, 
the Union of South Africa. The Cam- 
eroons and Togoland were split be- 
tween England and France. 

It is this division of spoils that today 
forms the basis of Hitler’s “awkward 
question.” Like Bismarck, the Fueh- 
rer for a long time disparaged the 
value of colonies. Even in recent is- 
sues of his Mein Kampf appear such 
passages as this: 

“The strength of our people should 
be founded not upon colonies, but upon 
the soil of the European home , . . We 
start anew where we terminated six 
centuries ago. We reverse the eternal 
Germanic migration to the south and 
west of Europe and look eastwards. 
In this way we bring to an end the 
colonial and trade policies of pre-war 
times and pass over to the territorial 
policy of the future. If we speak 
of new soil, we can but think first 
of Russia and her subject border 
states...” 

Recently, however, Hitler, like Bis- 
marck, has changed his tune. Today, 
no chance is missed to grind into the 
German consciousness the “shame” in- 
flicted on Germany by the “theft” of 
her colonies. Special schools train 
young Germans for the day when the 
Reich shall again become an empire. 
Colonial societies with millions of 
members clamor constantly for what 
an earlier German statesman called “a 
place in the sun.” 

ECONOMIC MIRAGE? Thoughtful 
students of colonial questions wonder 
how much warmth Germany might 
get from such a “place in the sun.” 
Three chief advantages are commonly 
thought to accompany possession of 
colonies: (1) relief of population pres- 
sure at home; (2) profits from trade; 
(3) possession of raw materials for 
war and peace-time use. Examination 
of past colonial experience, however, 
strongly suggests that the supposed 
economic benefits of imperialism are 
in many cases a mirage. An American 
student of the subject, Grover Clark, 
has unearthed such evidence as this in 
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his Balance Sheets of Imperialism: 

Population: Without exception, no 
imperial power has yet been able to 
attract more than a minute portion of 
its population into its overseas pos- 
sessions, where hardships generally 
abound and civilized comfort is often 
unknown. 


In 1913, at the height of German im- 
perialism, the 20,000 Germans in all 
German colonies constituted less than 
half the number of Germans living in 
1930 in New York City’s Borough of 
the Bronx—the borough with the 
smallest German population, 

Although 28 million persons sailed 
from the British Isles to other conti- 
nents between 1886 and 1933, only 5 
per cent of them went to British 
colonies. 


In 1931, the number of Europeans of 
all nationalities in all Italian colonies 
was less than half the number of 
Italians living on the island of Man- 
hattan in New York City. 

Trade: Profits on colonial trade sel- 
dom if ever equal the sums of tax 
money spent in colonial administra- 
tion and defense, 

Italy from 1894 to 1932 did 5,561 mil- 
lion lire worth of trade with her colo- 
nies. But from 1913 to 1932, she spent 
in colonial expenses 6,858 million lire. 
Thus the outlay for 20 years was 1,300 
million lire greater than the total vol- 
ume of colonial trade for 38 years. 

Japan’s bill for getting, administer- 
ing and defending her colonies has 
been more than 33 per cent of her total 
trade with those colonies—far higher 
than any profits that could have been 
realized on that trade. 

Great Britain spent on colonial de- 
fense alone from 1894 to 1934 over 
28 per cent of the total volume of her 
colonial trade. 

Raw Materials: That mere political 
control of colonies yields no dividends 
in raw materials in war time was 
clearly demonstrated by Germany in 
1914-18. Even if her African terri- 
tory had abounded in raw materials, 
Germany, with her fleets bottled up in 
European harbors, could not have got 
at them. Naval power, and not mere 
ownership, is the key to war-time use 
of colonial raw materials. 

Possession of colonies where raw 
materials exist produces ordinary com- 
mercial advantages in time of peace. 
But in vast stretches of colonial land, 
raw materials either do not exist at 
all, or are removed from exploitation 
by climate and other natural barriers 
which so far have defied man’s powers. 

Far more potent than these shaky 
economic advantages is the desire for 
prestige and military greatness that 
inspires the desire for a “place in the 
sun.” Thus France, dwarfed on the 
continent by Fascist successes, is to- 
day turning to her African and Asiatic 
empires to draw consolation and new 
self-confidence. Thus England jeal- 
ously clings to unproductive stretches 
of Africa which give her a path 
straight through the continent. And 
thus Adolf Hitler, thirsting for new 
glory, casts yearning eyes at terri- 
tory which economically harassed 
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Germany would find difficult to-de- 
velop or even defend. 

DUEL: Although the colonies taken 
from Germany have proved more cost- 
ly than profitable to their present 
owners, those powers are as intent on 
retaining possession as the Reich is 
on seeing its territory returned. Cer- 
tainly England, even as she sought an 
answer to the “awkward question” last 
week, was loath to part with any of 
her African possessions. British states- 
men have long insisted that transfer 
of any empire territory is not a 
matter which they would ever con- 
sider. Two years ago, Neville Cham- 
berlain told the House of Commons: 

“It was not contemplated at the time 
the mandates were allocated that there 
ever would be any change in them... 
While I cannot pledge any future gov- 
ernment of this country, I cannot con- 
ceive that any British government 
would even discuss the question of 
transfer of its own mandates .. .” 

Only last month, newspaper polls 
in England disclosed that 85 per cent 
of the British public opposed return 
of any colonies to Germany, and that 
78 per cent would even go to war to 
prevent it. British arguments against 
such a transfer are chiefly two: 

1) The idea of “handing over mil- 
lions of human souls, irrespective of 
their wishes, like cattle or slaves” is 
“repulsive”—although that is precise- 
ly what happened when England took 
the colonies in the first place. 

2) The African possessions would 
do Germany no good. The British 
point out that in the last 20 years that 
Germany had colonies, her colonial 
expenses exceeded her total colonial 
trade by 30 million marks. 

To Germans, this is the sheerest sort 
of humbug. Heinrich Schnee, once 
governor of German East Africa, 
wrote recently: 

“When these things are said by 
representatives of a nation which rules 
a quarter of the earth and a quarter 
of mankind, it reminds me of a 
wealthy capitalist trying to convince 
a destitute proletarian that the pos- 
session of capital is of no value what- 
ever. For in the mind of the prole- 
tarian the question at once arises: if 
all these things have little or no value, 
why does the capitalist retain what 
he possesses ...?” 

In the German view, the country’s 
previous colonial experience should 
be discounted for two reasons: (1) the 
pre-war decades were unduly expen- 
sive as the initial period of coloniz- 
ing, when order and an economic ma- 
chine had to be established; (2) Ger- 
many in the free-trade era before the 
war did not need to exploit the trade 
and raw materials which would be 
vitally helpful to her today, as she 
struggles for economic self-sufficiency. 

Just what Germany is after is un- 
certain. Von Epp’s claim to “all our 
former colonies” was nowhere taken 
literally. Germany would have little 
use, for example, for her former pos- 
sessions in the Pacific without a much 
larger navy than she now possesses. 
Nor is there the slightest probability 


that either Japan or the “down under” 
British dominions of Australia and 
New Zealand would ever relinquish 
them. Even the claim to Africa is 
suspect—von Epp’s veiled references 
to “compensation” lead many to be- 
lieve that the colonial claim is really 
being forged as a lever to force other 
concessions from the democratic bloc, 
and that when the time comes, Ger- 
many may offer to forego an empire in 
return for something like the right to 
build a superior air fleet. 


Whatever Germany wants, there are 
signs that the British government, de- 
spite its former attitude and despite 
apparently rugged popular opposition, 
is now more than ever before disposed 
to satisfy the claim—if it can be done 
without serious inconvenience to Brit- 
ain. At present, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, 37-year-old Malcolm MacDonald, 
is engineering an elaborate plan for a 
joint gift of African territory to Ger- 
many from four powers—France, Bel- 
gium, Portugal and England. Belgium 
would be asked to part with at least 
a piece of her Congo region; Portugal 
would cede the whole of Angola; and 
to this England and France would add 
the Cameroons and Togoland they 
took at Versailles—and which today 
include the least valuable of all Brit- 
ish holdings in Africa. 

Much as Lord Runciman argued the 
Czechs into buying peace from Hitler 
with their own territory, Pirow of 
South Africa last week was journey- 
ing from Lisbon to Paris to Brussels, 
trying to persuade the three conti- 
nental powers to cooperate in the new 
sacrifice to peace. Of German extrac- 
tion himself, Pirow reputedly would 
not be averse to seeing German colo- 
nies again on his continent. But as a 
South African, he has no wish what- 
ever to see the swastika’flying over 
what is now Tanganyika or over Brit- 
ish Southwest Africa. Since these 
views coincided neatly with those of 
the Chamberlain government, Pirow 
made an ideal “unofficial” go-between. 


Indications were that the swarthy 
defense minister had his work cut out 
for him. Portugal, long unable to use 
her colonies advantageously and 
squarely under British economic domi- 
nance, was thought to be reluctantly 
acquiescent. But France, with new 
pride in her empire just emerging, 
was not enthusiastic, and Belgium was 
defiant. Even if Pirow and other Brit- 
ish bargain-makers succeeded in over- 
coming this formidable resistance, 
moreover, there was still the problem 
of persuading Hitler to accept the 
burnt offering. The Fuehrer and his 
disciples have repeatedly said that 
they want no territory which Ger- 
many did not own in the first place. 

Doubtful though it was, the Pirow- 
MacDonald scheme seemed the best 
chance at hand for answering Hitler’s 
“awkward question.” If that-answer 
failed, another would have to be found 
—for few doubted that until the 
Reich’s claim was satisfied, the colon- 
ial problem would continue to plague 
a world already overweary of politi- 
cal dissension and threats of war. 
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fort of chest colds, muscular rheumatic 
aches and pains due to colds—you need 
more than “just a salve”—use a stimu- 
lating “counter-irritant’”’ like good old 
warming, soothing Musterole. It pene- 
trates the surface skin breaking up local 
congestion and pain resulting from colds, 
Even better than a mustard plaster— 
Musterole has been used by millions for 
over 30 years. Recommended by many 
doctors and nurses. In three strengths: 
Regular, Children’s (mild) and Extra 
Strong, 40¢. Approved by Good House- 
keeping Bureau, All druggists. 
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LEARN THE ART of 
CHRISTIAN HEALING 


Learn to heal by the CHRISTLY METHOD 
of “LAYING ON OF HANDS” and by 
speaking the “WORD.” The same healing 
power which Jesus Christ, the Apostles 
and early Christians used exists today. 
“The Holy Spirit abiding within us is 
able to do all things for us.” Our IN- 
STRUCTION COURSE in the Christly 
Healing Method teaches how we contact 
GOD for health, protection, peace and true 
prosperity. Write today for particulars to 
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Egg Football 


With football literally permeating 
the air, here is an after-the-game party 
stunt nearly as exciting as the real 
thing. A long table, four tumblers and 
some eggs are the only materials need- 
ed. The “ball” is one of the eggs— 
previously prepared by blowing (re- 
moving the contents through pin holes 
in the ends). Several “balls” should 
be prepared to replace possible broken 
ones. Two of the tumblers are turned 
upside down and placed 14 inches 
apart and a foot from each end of the 
table for goals. 

As many players can participate as 
can be placed around the table. Two 
captains are chosen and each, in turn, 
chooses his team. The players kneel 
around the table, a team on either side 
with the captains at the ends, each 
facing his own goal. An umpire stands 
where he can watch the game and is 
the only one allowed to touch the ball. 

To start the game, the umpire places 


| the ball in the center of the table. 


Then, on his signal, each team tries to 
blow it through the enemy’s goal. If 
the ball is blown off the table, it counts 
as a point against the team on whose 
side of the table it went off. A point 
is likewise scored when one team 
blows the ball fairly through the other 
team’s goal. The first side scoring six 
points wins the game. 





Brain Teaser 


The following problem was con- 
tributed by Wilbur Harris of Sharps- 
burg, O.: A farmer has only erough 
feed for his mules to last a certain 
number of days. If he were to sell 75 
mules, his feed would last 20 days 
longer. On the other hand, if he were 
to buy 100 mules, his feed would last 
15 days less. How many mules has 
he, and how long will his feed supply 
Jast? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Boogy and 
Woogy will finish their race together. 
ear - 


Smiles 


Ishka—They say a fat person may 
reduce by dancing the modern fast 
dances. 

Yagke—Yes, and a thin person may 
put on weight laughing at fat people 
trying to do them. 


Boogy—You seem to have grown 
shorter since I last saw you. 

Woogy—Yes; I got married 
settled down. 


and 


Bloofus—How’s your insomnia? 
Obfuscus—Terrible. I can’t even 
sleep when it’s time to get up. 


Betty—Mikhail has a lot of culture, 
hasn’t he? 
Frances—Yes, but it’s all jphysical. 





Mrs. Zoole—I think I should have nam- 
ed my little boy “Flannel.” 

Mrs. Kulper—W hy? 

Mrs. Zoole—Because he shrinks from 
washing. 


Christy—If you were me, would you 
accept Norman? 

Mary—If I were you, 
anyone, 


I'd accept 


Judge—Don’t you think you and 
your husband, Rastus, could live to- 
gether without fighting? 





happily. 


Munhall—Was your bachelor party 
a success? 

Ziegler—Was it? Man alive, we had 
to postpone the wedding for a whole 
week. 


Pilcher—Hello, my friend, how’s 
your good wife this morning? 

Peebles—Quit your kidding. 
know I have only one wife. 


You 


Bunchuck—I just made a tall man 
short. 

Dzudi—Wonderful! But tell me, 
how did you accomplish such a feat? 

Bunchuck—Quite simple, old top. | 
just borrowed 10 bucks from him, 


Alford—I got a kick out of kissing 
Mabel last night. 

Meeker—More than usual? 
come? 

Alford—Her dad caught me. 


How 


Judge—Mose, you are charged with 
gambling—playing poker. 
Mose—Naw, sir, Jedge, I’se was jest 
playin’ rise-an’-fly. 
Judge—What’s that? 
Mose—Well, yore honor, 
law comes in yo’ rise an’ fly. 


when de 


Mrs. Noowedd—Now, dear, what'll 
I get if I cook a dinner like that for 
you every day for the rest of this year? 
- Noowedd—My life insurance, I be- 
ieve, 


Harefoot—Catherine’s mind is essen- 
tially modern. 

Herbie—In what way? 

Harefoot—She never seems to have 
much in it, 
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for immediate con- 
sideration, Send 5 to mbian Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., I Dept. 6, Toronto, Can. 
ORIGINAL \L POEMS, MS, SONGS wan wanted immediately for 

publication. ee Music Corporation, Dept. 
36G, 
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.. Minnesota, 
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extra money! Simple, fasci- 
nating, profitable: Amazing details free. — 7 





Ww nal poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration, to Columbian Music Pub- 
lishers Ltd Toronto, Can. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk dela 2 
enting your invention. Write for new 48- &.. 
booklet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.”” No charge 
~~ information. Clarence O’Brien 
and — Berman, Registered Patent ‘Attorneys, 
6989 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented, Write Adam Pisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better pictures. Sixteen 
guaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or 
Two Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
One day service. Is and Mailers Free on request. 
Beautiful Christmas Greeting Cards—with plate-sunk 
borders, or deckled = os made from your negatives— 
only 40c for 6; per dozen. Matching envelopes 
absolutely Pree! . parmple card 10c. American Studios, 
200, LaCrosse, Wisc. 
PROMPT SERVICE—Gusranteed Work. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 

SALESMAN, DISTRIBUTOR, MGR. WANTED. Ex- 
clusive franchise California fruit product. Over 
50" ¢ profit selling grocers, etc. Wire, Airmail. 
Migr. 259-DC Werdin Pl., Los Angeles. 
SELL POPULAR XMAS and winter items. Fast sellers. 
Good commission. Glider Skate Co., Dept. 18, 
3126 West 49th Place, Chicago. _ 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 








part or full time. If ex - so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington. 
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BE A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 

week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio's srewth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Ww rite for Pree 64-page Book. Nationa] Radio Insti- 
tute, Dept. 8ML3, Washirgton, D. C. 


____—-SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—Get free the inside facts on sue 
woe songwriting by famous Broadway com 
rite today. Songwriters Institute, 
we ray, New ¥ ork. 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, “SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
P iblishers, Ltd., Dept. _5, Toronto, _ Can. 
SONGWRITERS: Send ; your poem today for imme- 
nate consideration. 14 Woods 
ulding, Chicago. 
ORIG: POEMS, Songs wanted immediately for 
publication. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
6E, Portland, Ore. 
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SONGWRITERS! POEMS—MELODIES. Send for 
Free Instruction Polder. Studio PF6 Guaranty 


Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
For White Potatoes 


Many housewives pride themselves 
on their fluffy white potatoes. Bw* 
sometimes white potatoes are not 
white when they come from the kettle. 
During the cooking process the white 
flesh may take on a gray, green, yellow 
or brown shade. These shades are 
caused by specific agents. For in- 
stance, iron in the cooking water may 
tint potatoes yellow or brown. The 
iron may come from water containing 
iron salts or from a cooking utensil 
which has been chipped so that the 
iron foundation is exposed. Hard 
water containing alkali may give po- 
tatoes a greenish tint. Still another 
color change that often occurs in po- 
tatoes after cooking is blackening or 
graying. The latter, due to a sub- 
stance in the potato, usually occurs 
as the potatoes stand in the air after 
cooking. 

To prevent these unpleasant color 
changes and keep potatoes white, the 
U. S,. Bureau of Home Economics 
recommends: 

@ Keeping pared or cut potatoes 
under water until put on to cook. 

e Using cooking utensils free of 
chips or exposed iron. 

@ Cooking potatoes in soft water 
or water containing a little acid. 

e Adding milk immediately upon 
removing the potatoes from the stove, 
because cooking studies have shown 
that potatoes mashed with milk as 
soon as they are cooked do not darken 
so fast. 


Apple Muffins 


For lunch, dinner or breakfast, apple 
muffins will prove a tasty treat for the 
family. Corral some cooked and 
sweetened apple sauce, two cups flour, 
one egg, one cup milk, four tablespoons 
melted fat, one tablespoon sugar, four 
teaspoons baking powder and one tea- 
spoon salt. Sift the dry ingredients 
first, then add the milk and beaten egg, 
mixing well. Finally, add the melted 
fat. Drop this batter by the table- 
spoonful into greased muffin tins. 
When each muffin compartment is half 
full, add a tablespoon of apple sauce 
and then cover the sauce with more 
batter. Bake in moderate oven and 
serve hot. 


Week’s Hints 


q@ New towels and wash cloths 
should be washed thoroughly before 
they are used. 

q If you like thick, hearty pan- 
cakes, use less liquid. 

q A heavy streak at the bottom of 
a cake is usually due to incomplete 
blending of the ingredients. 

q A small dish mop sprinkled with 
furniture polish does a good job of 
cleaning stairway railings. 

@ Before blackening the kitchen 
stove go over it with a cloth dippe/ in 
vinegar to remove all the grease. 
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Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


Tf you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry winds 
make you choke as if each gasp for breath was the 
very last; if restful sleep is ible because of 
the struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly weari your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the ontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of 
a remarkable method. No matter where you live 4 
whether you have any faith in any remedy 
the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have suffered 
for a lifetime and tried qverything you could =P 
of without relief; even if you are utterly discour 
do not abandon hope but send today for this 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co, 101-D Frontier Bidz. 
462 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York 
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Guaranteed Fit! & é 
Priced AgLow As $5.85. TY YY Ue 
mee Freas A TiTe 90 


Satisfaction Guar- DAYS’ 


Da Se ee ee 

Wesrite Priel 
Perfect Atting Sta-Tite achite Plate. can TRIAL 
improve your ap » health, 
SEND NO MONEY! and increase joy of living. 

Just send name, address for 
FREE Impression Materia) and simple instructions, 
Sta-Tite Dental Laboratory, G319S. Halsted Dept.4) a Chicago,.In. 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to seattle eee try to get rid of your 
Rheumatism—N euritis—aArtnritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago ws must first get rid of some of 
false beliefs about them! 
Read a Book that is informing thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatis 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals por proven .facts that every 
sufferer should know! 
The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address aS it 
to Be author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. 
209-F Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


CATARRH-- vette E 


Due to Nase! Con 
YOU WILL GET RELIE cF OR OUR 


TREATMENT IS FREE! Hall’s Nasal Catarrh 





















Dinsmmees) ead Free Catarrh Booklet. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 1311, Toledo, 0. 


DILES 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. — 
Rectal Ciiales, where of one of America’s Finest 

pate 3 havesuqeaaea 
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today for Free’ Trial Offer. Nosbinetion, Address 
A. JOMNGON, M.D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo, 


If you have these 
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Send today for th 
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M Sanrrantum, Dept. PF., 
Gentlemen | 
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OVER 
$§,000.00 
in Big Grand Prizes 
OVER 100 CASH PRIZES 
First Grand Prize, if Prompt 

*2,500.00 


Thousands of Dollars 
in SPECIAL Rewards! 


. 
Send Only Coupon 
he al NOW! 


Your Quick Answer Will Get the Opportunity to... 


Wane '2500% 


Or Buick Sedan and *1,250°2° Cash! 


Think of YOUR ey wat delight picking out a beautiful First Grand Prize, and think of it, IT MAY BE YOU. YES, 

1939 BUICK 8 AN from your neighborhood dealer YOU! In addition to the First Grand Prize, the Second Grand 

at MY EXPENSE, and, if you are prompt and win, get- Prize is a new 1939 beautiful Chevrolet DeLuxe Sedan or 

tose Certified check for $1,250.00 besides. Or, if you’d $800.00 cash! Third Grand Prize is a beautiful 1939 Ford V-8 

rather have one big cash lump sum, just imagine receiv- Sedan or $650.00 cash. Fourth Grand Prize is $150.00 cash. 

ing and depositing in your own bank accountthemarvel- Thousands of dollars in other special cash awards! In case of 

ous sum, $2,500. ALL CASH! Cash to pay your bills __ ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. This offer open to every- 

—to buy a house, new furniture, new clothes; in factto one in the U. S. over 17 years of age, except residents of 

purchase almost anythirfg your heart desires. Thesedays, Chicago. Don’t delay. Your answer will bring to you a mar- 

$2,500.00 is a fortune indeed. And that is just what we velous opportunity to win an amazing cash fortune. We are an 

are going to pay out to the FirstGrand Prize winner, honest, upright company engaged in a country-wide business. 

GLENN TaTE § if prompt! Hurry—mail the coupon belowtoday.Don’t THE MONEY TO PAY ALL THE PRIZES IS ALREADY 
qyosident miss getting the wonderful opportunity towina glorious IN THE BANK WAITING FOR THE WINNERS. You 
thrilling fortune. ARE PAYING OUT OVER $5,000.00—OVER can be definitely sure that we will pay out each and every 
100 BIG GRAND PRIZES! Someone is going to get that $2,500.00 prize as promised. Think of it! Mail the coupon today— sure! 


Send No Money— Just Mail Coupon Today! 


Look at the magic number puzzle. You see that it has 5 squares which are blank. 
That's where the fun starts. Numbers 1-3-7-9 have already been placed in their 
correct positions, but see if you can place the numbers 2-4-5-6-8 in the blank 
squares so that they will add up to 15 in any direction up or down, sideways or 
diagonally, It’s loads of fun. Try it now. If you can get the numbers into their right 
pices, in the oon below and mail it quick! It’s not as easy as you may think, 

ut keep you may solve the puzzle. Remember, you do not send one 


Lee Fe 2 Ee) Seaaueneags sweaaneeeass 


— penny with the coupon, You risk no money at all, only a tage stamp to 

; your answer and according to our amazing plan of merchandising, which your 
answer brings, you oe the wonderful opportunity to win $2,500.00 all cash, if prompt. 
Remember that $1,250.00 cash for mptness if declared first 
winner. All you need do now is just fill in the blank squares so they will add up 
to 15. Mail the coupon with the ee and get the wonderful opportunity to win 


MANY HAVE WON BIG PRIZES 


Others have received big cash prizes from my company just recently. 
Thousands of dollars have been paid out to happy winners. Miss 
A. M. won $2,500.00, Harriet T. won $800.00, Rev. R. won $650.00, 

R. J. won $985.00. Scores of others have received cash. Now you 

‘2 may, too! Just imagine YOURSELF picking out a brand new 1939 
Buick n from your local dealer at our expense and also getting 
$1,250.00 extra cash, or $2,500.00 all in cash, if you are prompt 
and win the First Grand Prize 


HERE’S PROOF THAT PRIZES WILL BE PAID 
As President of this big company. I PERSONALLY GUARANTEE THAT EACH AND 
EVERY PRIZE WILL PAID PROMPTLY AND HONESTLY. I have paid out thou- 
sands of dollars in Seas distribution. NOW, OVER $5,000.00 MORE IN CASH 
IS WAITING IN FOR NEW WINNERS. You will receive the Buick 8 Sedan, 
and — $1,250.00 cash besides, or if all cash is preferred, you get $2,500.00 if you win 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! 3 


Oh boy, bo ou do wih a pe cash os at 
one time. ink o joy o ving money to pro- 
$1,250.00 O7-4. 3 | vide the better thi of iffe, Just mail the coupon ick 
with MAGIC N BERS if you find them. idn’t 
—_ like the opportunity to win $2,500.00? And remem- 
, there are over 100 Grand Prizes. Hurry! Nothing 
hard to do now but act quick. 


r -c GLENN TA President No. 38-M 
FOR PROMPTNESS sib sneent Vonage doen CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FILL IN THE MAGIC NUMBERS—DON'T DELAY—MAIL TODAY 
COUPON 8-M 


Name 


SOOO, sie eat thncticncieri ntsinelptapecactintantinaaniaiinanpnieaindiiaceads 
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